“Leni was from tip to toe а тай of 
the new world Herein les his m- 
mense uniqueness, herein пез hu in- 
communicable charm ” 

А V Lunacharsky 
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А. У LUNACHARSKY—A MASTER 
OF THE POLITICAL РЕМ 
PORTRAIT 


Over half a century ago in a speech commemorat- 
ing Lenin Anatoli Vasilevich Lunacharsky, Lenin $ 
comrade-3in-arms, said "This man has done so many 
amazing things that it will of course take many 
years to trace, thoroughly analyze, comment on and 
utilize all the material satisfactorily " 

Since then interest 1n Lenin and his teaching, far 
from diminishing, has grown A wide range of 
books, including fichon and scientific studies, 1$ de- 
voted to Lenin His own works have been published 
in huge editions and translated into 128 languages 
According to Unesco statistics Lenin 1s the most 
widely read author in the world 

And yet to this day no one has managed to grasp 
the full complexity of his colossal personality and 
to show with exhaustive comprehensiveness every 
facet of his personality and every aspect of his tru- 
ly titanic work 

The reminiscences and memoirs of Lenin's contem- 
poranes and associates continue to arouse the great 
interest of readers People are looking in them for 
authentic traits of Lenin, the man and the leader, to 
gain a better idea of his hfe and times Over fifteen 
thousand reminiscences and memoirs of Lenin have 
been recorded to date 

Outstanding among them are those of Anatol: 
Lunacharsky (1875-1933), a prominent Soviet states- 
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man, noted scholar, bnlhant Communist publicist, 
a man of great erudition and many talents Luna- 
charsky shared with Lenin the bitter years of forced 
exile abroad, the joy of revolutionary battles, the 
difficulties and the successes in building the worlds 
first state of workers and peasants 

Lunacharsky left some 100 essays, articles, sket- 
ches and reminiscences about Lenin Many of them 
have been repeatedly published while others are 
known only to histonans 

The present collection brings together a number 
of essays written at different times, and the basis 
of extracts from them presents a more or less inte- 
grated story of the hfe and times of the great lead- 
er of the worlds workers The use of extracts from 
most of essays quoted makes it possible to throw 
into greater relief those aspects which Lunacharsky 
himself considered the most important, and to avoid 
repetitions 

What 1s 1 that appeals to us in Lunacharsky’s rem- 
iniscences? Above all the fact that they come from 
eomeone who knew Lemn well, who was a member 
of his immediate circle for many years, both before 
and after the revolution, during the formative years 
of the Soviet state Lunacharsky describes events 
which he knew about not from any wnitten sources 
but, as he hiked to say, “on the evidence of my 
own eyes and ears” His reminiscences contain a 
wealth of facts the value of which 15 all the greater 
since they cannot be gleaned from other sources, аз 
some of the facts Lenins opinions and assessments 
of particular events have come down to us thanks 
solely to Lunacharsky $ writings 

He treated everything that had a bearing on Len- 
in's views and assessments, on his life and work, 
with the most meticulous care and a high sense 


of responsibility Lunacharsky wrote “I have al- 
ways found и very daunting to recall anything of 
my conversations with Lenin not for my own plea- 
sure but for publication You are well aware that 
your memory 1s not acute enough for every word, 
to which at the time you were perhaps not attaching 
maximum importance, to be etched on your mind 
hke an inscmption in stone, for decades to come, 
and yet it is very frightening indeed to say some- 
thing was spoken by a great mind, in the knowledge 
that you may be distorting something ” 

And although Lunacharsky kept neither a diary 
nor notes which would later have helped him to 
reconstruct in every detail the numerous meetings 
and conversations he had with Lenin, he knew how 
to select with the utmost саге and give preciscly 
what was most valuable and important in all he 
observed and heard duting those meetings And he 
did so, аз he himself put it, 1 not like "a good gra- 
mophone' at least as accurately as I can remem- 
ber The best confirmation of the justice of his 
claim 1$ the fact that several hundred facts attested 
to by Lunacharsky have bcen incorporated in а 
twelve-volume Biographical Chronicle of Lenin pu- 
blished by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism at- 
tached to the Soviet Communist Paitys Central 
Committee * 

Of great interest also are the methodological 
principles and techniques Lunacharsky employed in 
exploring and analyzing his particular subject Не 
began his social and psychological portrait of Le- 
nin after gaining а good deal of experience in ‘’mi- 


* This fundamental and not vet completed publication, 
launched in 1970, is а diy by day record of l«nins life 
and work — Ed 


nor forms"-a long series of biographical portraits 
of great political leaders, writers, revolutionaries, ar- 
tists of different ages and lands, outstanding thin- 
kers such as Denis Diderot, Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
Alexander Herzen, Nikolai Chernyshevsky and Lev 
Tolstoy. All these pen portraits are noted for their 
psychological authenticity, a brilliant, richly meta- 
Phorical style and factual precision. Lunacharsky 
subsequently returned to some of them. But he had 
already then crystallized and perfected his basic 
principle: to draw a profile, to present biographical 
data against the background of major social and his- 
torical events, to analyze the works of great men in 
close connection with the demands of their day 
and age. 

Lunacharsky adhered to this principle most close- 
ly when he wrote about Lenin. He describes the 
formative years of the great leader against the back- 
ground of a developing class struggle, of the emer- 
gence of a party of a new type in Russia and of the 
maturing of conditions for a victorious socialist 
revolution. 

The author shows well the close bonds between 
Lenin and the world revolutionary process, and the 
successive stages of his evolution from being a lead- 
er "born of the Russian working-class movement” 
to becoming "a historic figure of world rank". The 
dominant theme in many writings of Lunacharsky 
is that Lenin was produced by the entire course of 
Russia's revolutionary movement, by the mighty will 
of her mature proletariat, by the great struggle of 
the world's workers and peasants. The author says 
emphatically: "We Marxists know that history cre- 
ates great personalities and not vice versa. Vladimir 
Ilyich, too, was created by history. But what a his- 
tory! He was the product of the twenty-five-year- 
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long development of a proletarian party in excep- 
tional political circumstances He was produced by 
the entire course of the Russian revolution, on the 
one hand, and by all the activities of the proletariat 
of the West, manifested in Marxism, on the other 
Only the immense maturity of the working class 
vanguard in Russia enabled the Party to produce 
50 many outstanding leaders and among them a 
man of supreme genius " 

One unquestionable ment of Lunacharsky's bio- 
graphical works is his sensitive response to and 
ability to convey that which is peculiar to the man 
he describes Lunacharsky has succeeded in reflect- 
ing facets of Lenin's Ше and personahty on which 
other contemporaries have thrown insuffiaent light. 
Lunacharsky s approach is noted for a deep insight 
into such a complex sphere as Lenin s mentality, his 
world of intimate experience, features "characteriz- 
ing him as an individual" which are pecuhar to Le- 
nin and no one else and yet have a colossal social 
import 

One of these features is the total absence in Lenin 
of "any regard for personal interest", the Communist 
spirit he possessed to an extraordinary degree In 
his very first essay on Lenin, published in 1919, 
Lunacharsky noted I think Lenin never looks 
back at himself, never looks at himself in the mir- 
ror of history, never even gives a thought to what 
posterity will think of him-he just gets on with 
the job” 

Lenin's total lack of self-interestedness was also 
shown 1n the fact that while being aware of his own 
intellectual and moral power he was modest, natu- 
ral, genuine, never indulged in self-admiration. and 
never stressed his own special services to history 
Despite the high government position he held and 
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the tremendous prestige he enjoyed in the Party 
he never let anyone feel he was superior to them 
either as an individual or by office, he knew how 
to give guidance and get on with people without 
being high-handed 

A trait which in Lunacharsky’s view “comprised 
half Lenin’s personality” was his топ will and his 
abihty to concentrate on the main task of the mo- 
ment His willpower was the motive force organiz- 
ing the entire work of the Communist Party, 1t еп- 
abled him to be ‘the driving force of the Party’ 
without separating himself from the rank and file 
even for a moment 

Among Lemn's other characteristics Lunacharsky 
singles out his prodigious intellect his exceptional 
mental powers, his encyclopaedic knowledge, his 
capacity for theoretical analysis Thanks to these 
quahties, Lunacharsky emphasizes, Lemn was able 
not only to draw general conclusions from the vast 
fund of new social, natural and technical knowledge 
accumulated by mankind after the death of Marx 
and Engels and critically assess 1 їп the light of the 
latest scientific advances of the day, but also to add 
to it his own discovenes of permanent value, and 
to supply answers to the most burning questions at 
that particular stage of the revolutionary struggle, 
to look far into the future to become 'the leader 
history itself wanted ' 

A feature of great socal importance which mark- 
ed out Lenin as a leader was 1n Lunacharsky s view 
hus revolutionary optimism Even in the difficult 
years of pohtical reaction, in yeas of enforced exile 
Lenin was always in good spirits and retained a 
magnificent zest for hfe 

During the extremely tense days of revolutionary 
struggle in October 1917, when the final assault on 
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the Winter Palace, the citadel of the old world, was 
in progress, when all "passions were seething” Le- 
nin was outwardly calm and his concentration. was 
total "Vladimir Ilyich 1s in his element," Lunachar- 
sky wntes in The Smolny on the Great Night "He 
1s cheerful, working without pause, and has already 
found time to write in a corner somewhere the text 
of decrees which will in due course-as we already 
now know-become remarkable pages in the history 
of our аде” * 


These qualities had a good effect on Lenin $ com- 
rades-in-arms, inspiring them with confidence in the 
tnumph of the cause to which they had dedicated 
their hves 


The reminiscences of Lenin's contemporaries deal 
for the most part with his political activities and to 
a lesser degree with his private life Nadezhda Krup- 
skaya, Lenins wife and comrade, put ıt down to 
the fact that with hardly anyone was Lenin on terms 
of close personal friendship, they were straightfor- 
ward comradely relations and that was all Krup? 
skaya wrote, however, that Lenin “always had a 
very warm regard for Lunacharsky-Lunacharsky's 
talent greatly appealed to him ' 


Lunacharsky was one of the few people who 
ventured "to intrude’ into the sphere of Lenins 
personal sentiments and feelings He regarded it as 
a great happiness, as the best hours of his hfe, 
the conversations he had with Lenin when the latter 
was “more intimate than usual” Aware that 
Lenin's personal and intimate qualities were of tre- 
mendous value for the rest of mankind, in his re- 

* Lunacharsky refers to the first decrees of the Soviet 
Government the Decree on Peace and the Decree on 
Land — Ed 
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miniscences Lunacharsky tried to capture them and 
convey them to the reader Lunacharsky repeated- 
ly stressed that Lenins political position and prac- 
tical activities had always been dictated by the tasks 
of the revolutionary struggle Being at heart a 
wonderful, considerate and touchingly responsive 
person Lenin became uncompromising, when the т- 
terests of the matter in hand demanded 1t. 

Wholly dedicated to revolutionary transformation 
of the world Lenin-as Lunacharsky magnificently 
shows-was not and, not a fanatic, not someone 
who saw no further than the “matter in hand Len- 
in's joy т Ше, Lunacharsky believes, was a char- 
acteristic which along with his tremendous intel- 
lect and strong will composed Lenin s charm ' This 
charm 1s colossal people coming into his orbit not 
only accept him as a political leader but they also 
fall in love with him, as it were This 15 true 
of people of widely different stature and mentality- 
ranging from a person of such finely vibrant tal- 
ent as Maxim Gorky to some blundering peasant 
who has come from deep in the country of the Pen- 
za province to see Lenin.” 

It is impossible to conceive of Lenin, the man 
and the leader, зп isolation from the masses The 
meetings and conversations he had with workers 
and peasants about building the new world and 
new human relations helped Lenin to amass their 
ргасһса! experience, to feel more keenly and ac- 
curately the throbbing pulse of a vast country To 
hve for others, to care for others was the law of 
his hfe It was not by chance that Lunacharsky, т 
describing Lemns strong bonds with the work- 
ing people, wrote that Lenin was a peasant by orig- 
in, an intellectual by education and a worker by 
adoption. 
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Today people of all ages, political beliefs and 
social backgrounds seek and find in Lenins works 
answers to the most difficult and complex questions 
posed by the course of social development in the 
world today 

“We are now seeking ат his heritage, and at 
bmes anxiously, advice and guidance in our struggle 
and our constructive effort ' These words Lunachar- 
sky wrote over fifty years ago But how topical they 
sound today 

The psychological accuracy, depth of treatment 
and brilhant style of Lunacharsky $ reminiscences 
about Lenin help us to get a fuller picture of those 
unforgettable times and to sense a spiritual kin- 
ship with Lenin 

It may well be that Lunacharsky's portrait of 
Lenin contains some subjective elements But it is 
precisely these unique impressions of Lenins con- 
temporaries and close associates, their personal 
view of the man, which we particularly treasure 
and without which the portrait of Lenin that we 
have would be poorer 


Arkady Titov 
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“There do exist Marzist ideas, there do 
exist Marxist tactics and there is also 
such a thing as a Marzist character. 
Lenin had such a Marxzist character 
and all of us should try and imitate 
him as far as we can." 


А. Lunacharsky 


A CHAMPION 
OF THE HAPPINESS 
OF MANKIND 


A great deal has been written and said about Len- 
in. It is hardly possible to fail to notice this giant 
of a man and it is difficult not to be aware of his 
presence. And if you ask any neutral person what 
he thinks of Lenin, he would reply: Lenin is a ma- 
terialist, a pragmatist, a man without illusions, a 
man with a magnificent grasp of all the thrusts and 
chess moves that his opponents can make against 
him, who understands the game and counter-attacks 
well, that he is a great force standing in the very 
thick of things. | 


Yet those who know Lenin better, who breathe the 
same air and share the same atmosphere, must con- 
fess that few greater idealists have trodden the earth. 

Of his ideal, of his faith in man, of his infinite 
love of man Vladimir Ilyich never speaks and does 
not like it when others do so. To him this is a mat 
ter of course, it goes without saying. What is Lenin 
seeking-ambition, power? We know there is none 
of this in him. He never thinks of himself. He is a 
man, he is a leader. He is not one of those idealists 
who wallow in day-dreams, dissolve in smiles or 
who behave as if the beautiful future were an already 
existing reality. No, Vladimir Ilyich is perfectly well 
aware that an aim is one thing while working to 
achieve that aim is quite another. Не is fully aware 
that the reign of peace, brotherhood and happines: 
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can be brought only through merciless struggle 
against the force that bars the way to 1t There 1s not 
a trace of idealism ın such an attitude but the maxi- 
mum sobriety, the profoundest insight into the most 
deep-seated and revolting features of reality, and a 
total absence of any 1llusions whatsoever 

Whenever I have had occasion to observe Lenin I 
have been amazed at the wind you can feel sweeping 
round him, the wind of mountain summits Every- 
thing personal 1s swept aside This does not mean 
that he fails to grasp human nature in every detail 
but that in the forefront lie his ideal, firm knowledge 
and invincible resolve to strive to attain this ideal 
This typifies the man Outside of ıt he can be and 
he wishes to be an ordinary man but this 1s of no 
great importance и has no connection with his pub- 
lic figure which 1s wholly made up of these traits 

These basic traits of his are the essence above 
all of the proletanan outlook-purposeful work, 
working with minimum expenditure of energy and 
real work to achieve the goal which men have set 
their hearts and minds upon This 1$ the deep-seated 
affinity between Lenin and the proletanat as well as 
between Lenin and the Communist Party, for the 
Communist Party 15 the connecting link between the 
mass of the proletariat and the leader of the world 
revolution. 

Each one of us, Communists, though to a far 
lesser degree, leads roughly the same life which in 
Lenin reaches 115 apogee We all of us breathe the 
same air 

We can indeed say Long live our leader, and 
long live the proletariat which has produced such 
a leader! 

Only the proletariat could have produced such a 
leader, had to produce him, since all the features of 
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immense creative power and of mighty struggle to 
the end for the great ideals which constitute the 
core of the proletariat are most vividly epitomized in 
the figure of Lenin This leader does great honour 
to the movement and the masses he leads 


(January 27, 1924) 


LENIN 
I 


Comrades, I would like to give you a rough outline 
of what Lenin meant ın the history of Russia, our 
country, what he meant to the world I would then 
hke to share with you some of my personal recol- 
lections or, rather, to attempt to sketch a profile of 
Vladimir Ilyich, as I had occasion to observe nm 
in real life 

Lenin’s father was the son of a peasant in the 
Astrakhan Province ' His grandfather followed the 
plough Lenins father, who came from among the 
people, was a typical Russian intellectual not of 
noble birth He felt keenly for the peasantry and 
was much loved and trusted by the schoolteachers 
under his directhon-towards the end of his life Len- 
in's father attained a position of some prominence 
in the province in the field of public education but 
this did not make him a bureaucrat He was ап ut- 
terly dedicated people's teacher who sympathized 
with revolutionaries and brought up his own child- 
ren in a revolutionary spirit His elder son Alexan- 
der Ilyich Ulyanov, was a person of brilhant en- 
dowments Many who knew Alexander as a student 
say he was no less a genius than his brother Vladi- 


mir Vladimir Ilyich was still a boy when Alexan- 
der Ilyich began revolutionary activities, Joined the 
Narodnaya Volya? (Peoples Will) organization and 
became the driving spirit behind a major plot to as- 
sassinate the tsar The conspiracy was uncovered and 
Alexander Ilyich was hanged A few days after his 
execution, one of Russias greatest scientists — Men- 
deleyev 3—5а14 in a lecture with profound sadness 
“These accursed social questions, this needless, I be- 
heve, enthusiasm for revoluton, how many great 
talents 1t 1s destroying ” 

However Alexander Ilyich did not рег15ћ ın vain 
Like all the other heroic members of the Narodnaya 
Volya he not only bequeathed to us a heroic trad:- 
tion but he also kindled a new flame in the heart 
of his younger brother Volodya, already aflame with 
a revolutionary hatred of falsehood and filled with 
revolutionary compassion for the long-suffering peo- 
ple Vladimir Ilyich vowed to dedicate his whole life 
to the people, to fighting against the Romanovs and 
their henchmen 

Vladimir Ilyich was thus closely linked through 
his father and brother with Russian revolutionaries 
of the previous stage, that of the Narodnaya Volya 
His mind was eagerly looking for a way to help 
suffering mankind In his very broad notion of 
thought and feeling Vladimir Ilyich embraced all 
earthly suffering and wished to serve it 1n the most 
rational and effectual way so as to put an end to 
this suffering He looked for rational and practical 
means of attaining his goal It was at this point that 
he came upon two facts the doctrine of Karl Marx 
and the growth of Russia’s proletamat The Marxian 
doctrine objectively, hke an astronomer studying hea- 
venly bodies, established the ways and processes 
whereby capital onginates, matures and dies, and 


it predicted processes by which the proletariat, which 
capital itself engenders and consolidates, will defeat 
capital 

This doctrine of Marx which turned the socialist 
dream into a science was embraced at the time by 
some of Russia's best minds, among them that tre- 
mendous thinker, Georg: Valentinovich Plekhanov. * 
In the Russian emigre press Plekhanov had already 
expounded the idea of the applicability of Marxism 
to Russia And this was a great service 

In the footsteps of the great revolutionaries of the 
Narodnaya Volya, but already having abandoned a 
real active struggle and having replaced revolutio- 
nary fervour with revoluhonary phrases, were fol. 
lowing petty-minded epigones and degenerate heirs 
of the Narodnaya Volya movement. These friends 
of the people more in word than 1n deed, who hved 
on interest drawn from the great capital of the out- 
standing thinkers and figures of the movements 
flourishing years-the Chernyshevskys 5 and Zhelya 
bovs ®~claimed that Russia was following its own 
unique path, that capitalism could not develop in 
this country because its domestic market was so poor 
and it could not obtain foreign markets, that Rus- 
sias proletanat would always be an insignificant 
minority, and that for this reason one could only 
conünue to pin ones hopes on the peasantry and 
the village commune And since ıt was clear that 
neither the peasantry nor the village commune, nor 
the intelligentsia through propaganda or terrorism 
would be able to pull Russia out of the quagmire, 
this epigonic doctrine indeed satisfied no one. By the 
time Lenin stepped into the political arena the intel 
ligentsia was already swinging away from revolution 


on a mass scale or at least no longer sympathized 
with it. 


Teachings of Tolstoy were winning more and 
more adherents, philisune middle-class attitudes were 
gaining ground and sinking ever deeper into the 
mire of the so-called small services to the cause of 
cultural 1mprovement on a petty scale, there was 
growing pessimism The ideals that had inspired the 
1860s and 1870s had been extinguished Life зп the 
Russia of the 1880s was bleak and without hope 

It 1s understandable, therefore, why the younger 
generation, the school and student youth, pricked 
up their ears as soon as they heard that there was 
a new way out, not that of the Narodniks but along 
some other, novel revolutionary path Lenin more 
eagerly than others responded to this news being 
easily a towering giant among the younger genera- 
tion of those days From Plekhanov s proofs and a 
careful study of the works of Marx and Engels he 
immediately proceeded to fundamental statistical re- 

“The best part of the intelligentsia, 
predominantly with proletarian back- 
grounds, sides with the working peo- 
ple. in Chernyshevsky s day they sided 


with the peasantry, in Lenins day— 
with the proletariat” 


(“Samgin”) 


search He was only twenty-three years of age at 
the time, the first legal work by Plekhanov on the 
evolution of the monistic view of history and the 
controversial book by Pyotr Struve on capitalism 
in Russia had not yet been published when Vladi- 
mir Ilyich wrote an important work-a work which 
only now has been legally published, What the 
'Friends of the People' Are and How They Fight the 
Social-Democrats 7 И was a sharp pamphlet directed 
against the Narodniks and their outmoded recipes, 
and a very lucid, crystal-clear, convincing and scien- 


tifically-grounded demonstration of the fact that it 
was precisely the working class, the proletariat, that 
should and could take over the leadership of revolu 
tionary movement in Russia Even at that early stage 
this young man, a university student, foresaw that 
neither the peasantry without the proletariat would 
ever make a revolution, since 1t needed a leader and 
such a collective leader could only be the working 
class, nor could the working class on its own and for 
itself accomplish a revolution, but only as the for 
ward-looking leader of the peasantry, loyal to the 
interests of the peasants, as a representative of all 
of Russias working people It was in this natural 
alliance between a leading class and a class that rep- 
resented the overwhelming majority of the country $ 
population that Lenin saw a sure guarantee of vic 
tory 

This pamphlet could not, of course, be published 
legally in old Russia But when we read it now- 
many of us, including even many veteran Marxists, 
for the first time, since it had been kept in secret, 
(I myself did not get a chance to read 1t until after 
the revolution)-we all are struck by the clarity of the 
view 1 expounds and realize the full significance of 
Lenin $ emergence in the Russian revolution 

Shortly afterwards Lenin tried to publish legally 
under the pseudonym ' Tulin’ another work in which 
he attacked a book written by Pyotr Struve, a Rus 
sian Marxist, who tended to favour the evolutionary 
way and glorify capital, leaning towards pseudo- 
Marxism, а concihatory, emasculated brand of Mar- 
xism devoid of the flame of revolutionary energy 
Even at that early stage Lenin discerned in Pyott 
Struve signs of the subsequent degeneration of Rus 
sian Marxism into а petty-bourgeois doctrine which 
Russian intellectuals, far removed, in fact, from the 
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people, would use as a cover-up wanting to exploit 
even the working class for their own petty ends- 
for the purposes perhaps even of a takeover but 
of a liberal takeover within a purely bourgeois 
framework In his article signed * Тиһп' Lenin at- 
tacked Pyotr Struve and 1n him the whole of future 
reformism and menshevism 

Lenin as I have already said, was of peasant on- 
gin and an intellectual by educahon Не was also 
a worker by adoption In his student days he spent 
as much time in workers’ political circles аз he did 
poring over books He made an unforgettable 1m- 
pression ın workers’ circles His ideas gripped the 
workers’ audience Having met him they once and 
for all devoted themselves to revolutionary struggle 
to the end of their days 

Lenin was expelled from Kazan University for his 
revolutionary activities Then in Petrograd he was 
arrested and exiled to Siberia During his Siberian 
exile he wrote a crucial work, a perfectly legal one 
this time, (The Development of Capitalism ın Rus- 
sia) ° 1n. which showed how wrong were Narodmk 
views on the impossibility of capitalist development 
in Russia. This work was so fundamental its author 
displayed such consummate skill in handling а vast 
body of statistical data that its publication turned 
Lenin, until then known only ın revolutionary cır- 
cles overnight into a foremost Russian statishician 
and student of the Russian economy 

Lenin escapes from exile and goes abroad ' His 
first idea 1s to join up with Plekhanov, bring toge- 
ther all Russian Marxist emigré thinkers and launch 
a newspaper He called it Iskra !! (Spark) and under 
the title quoted the words of one of the Decem- 
brists 12 ‘The spark will kindle a flame” And im- 
deed the spark he sent here into Russia from abroad, 
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from Switzerland, kindled a tremendous flame which 
is now visible in all corners of the world, a blaze 
such as the world has never seen 

Lenin became one of the principal leaders of the 
working class and part of the Russian intelligentsia 
united in the Social-Democratic Party Before long 
two basic trends emerged within the Party one trend 
in fact pressing for a bourgeois revolution and 
wanting to use the workers as a means of achieving 
it, the other-wanting a socialist revolution and con- 
sidering this a feasible task The argument went as 
follows The petty-bourgeois wing which wanted a 
bourgeois revolution and which, without being aware 
of 1t, represented nothing but the left wing of the 
bourgeoisie flirting with the working class as the 
driving force of a bourgeois revolubon-this wing 
said Russia 1s not mpe, Russia 1s economically 
backward and if there has not yet been a socialist 
revolution anywhere else in the world what chance 
has it in Russia? It 1s a lot of nonsense, heaven 
help you! 

The other wing, the purely workers’ one, said 
Russia has an enormous fund of revolutionary ener- 
gy, ıt has a peasantry clamouring for ап agranan 
revolution, if the working class succeeds in joining 
up with the peasantry, if it gives the peasants the 
landowners’ land and thus makes sure of the peas- 
ants’ fraternal support, the Russian working class 
will become so powerful it will be able not only to 
carry through a democratic revolution to its conclu- 
sion but also to take a foremost revolutionary so- 
cialist stand. 

The basic difference of opimon was either to sup- 
port the hberals, to play second fiddle to them and 
then to sit on the Left benches in parliament as 
members of the opposition on the Austrian or, at 


best, German model, or, after overthrowing the 
autocracy, to try and overthrow the bourgeoisie as 
well, to rely on the peasantry and carry the revolu- 
tion forward as far as possible, and to issue a call 
to the whole world that the time had come to turn 
towards socialism It was on this 1ssue that the Bol- 
sheviks and Mensheviks divided and Lenin headed 
the Bolshevik wing, this time not as just one of the 
leaders but as the undisputed, most authoritative 
and-already then-literally adored leader of the rev- 
olutionary wing 

Lenns further significance in history of Russia 
hes precisely in the fact that he led Russian Bolshe- 
vism well Thanks to the Bolsheviks and Lenin the 
Russian revolution. developed into a great revolu- 
tion, far greater than the French Revolution It de- 
veloped into a revolution that surpassed all that had 


“The October proletarian revolution 
became possible because Russias pro- 
letarist. which had worked in heavily 
concentrated industry could rely on the 
peasantry whom poverty and lack of 
civil rights drove to revolution. The re- 
volution became possible because his- 
fory itself had forged the Russian Com- 
munist Party ’ 


(On the October Revolution) 


gone before и in the sense of completely ridding 
the country of all feudal survivals, of all hangovers 
from the landlord-bureaucratic system, and made 
bold strides towards communism 

Russia has made a revolution which has placed 
it on the threshold of new worlds It has accomplish- 
ed the first socialist revolution and it 1s urging the 
West to follow suit. It has accomplished the last 
democratic revoluton in Europe and 1s urging the 
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East to do the same Having welded both revolutions 
into an integrated system, Russia has won the right 
to weld together a great revolution of the colonial 
peoples outside Europe, who rebel against their op- 
pression, with the great revolution of European and 
American proletarians, who are turning the destinies 
of mankind from capitalism towards communism 
All these momentous events determine Lenin's role 
in world history 


П 


We аге Marxists who style ourselves thus precisely 
because we recognize Karl Marx as a great man 
who formulated the law governing the development 
of world history and in his person reflected the pro- 
letarian struggle to the extent that world events may 
be embodied in any one individual 

Karl Marx turned mankind s striving for emanci- 
pation into a precise theory, he gave the struggle 
for freedom scientific grounds, and showed in thous- 
ands of cases where and how one should proceed 
That 1s why he was for us the greatest man in world 
history 

Today another figure 1s rising next to the titanic 
figure of Marx-that of Vladimir Ilyich Lenin 

Lenin has put into effect Marx s doctrine What 
have the Marxists of the West the Social-Democrats, 
come to? Having vowed before the 1914 war that 
they would refrain from supporting bourgeois mih- 
tarism and counter with a workers boycott any at- 
tempt by the bourgeoisie to drag nations into the 
war they in fact began each in their own country 
with their own hands under the tattered banners of 
spurious patriotism to drive their own workers as 


cannon fodder to defend the interests of their coun- 
tries capitalists It was appalling and shameful de- 
Басе Few protesting voices were heard at the tıme- 
they were the voices of people who resisted the epi- 
demic of jingoism which spread even among the 
workers They proved strong enough to remain loyal 
to humanity and socialism and among these people 
Lenin rapidly moved to the fore At the Social-De- 
mocratic conferences in Zimmerwald, ! and Kien- 
thal !* and in the Left-wing press, they declared We 
“We Marxists know that history creates 
great personalities and not vice versa 
Lenin, too, was created by history But 
what a history! He was the product of 
the twenty-five-year-long development 
of a proletarian party in exceptional 
political circumstances He was pro- 
duced by the entire course of the Rus- 
sian revolution, on the one hand, and 
by all the activities of the proletariat 
of the West, manifested in Marxism, on 
the other Only the immense maturity 
of the working class vanguard in 
Russia enabled the Party to produce 
so many outstanding leaders and 
among them а man of supreme genius.” 


(On the October Revolution) 


are pinning our hopes neither on Britain and her al- 
hes nor on Germany and her allies, we are a great 
international power of labour and we oppose all 
imperialists of any kind And ат this great world 
realm of labour Lenin I say, became overnight a 
resolute and universally acknowledged leader 

Until then Lenin had been seen as the leader of 
one and, perhaps, the smaller half of the still weak 
Russian movement From that moment on, however, 
the world saw him as the mainstay, as the leader 
and organizer of genuine internationalism A tre- 


mendous number of human hands and hearts began 
reaching towards Lenin from all sides All those who 
hated war, who believed in the workers’ strength, 
saw him as a herald of great worldwide struggle 

Not only did Lenin instruct revolutionary fighters 
against imperialism each in his own country to fight 
against their governments, but he immediately set 
an example of just such a struggle in Russia Lenin 
waged an uncompromising, relentless struggle both 
against tsarism and against the bourgeois govern- 
ment which later succeeded и and which after the 
overthrow of the tsarist government continued to 
wage the imperialist war Thus a practical example 
of correct tactics was provided for all the workers’ 
parhes of Europe to follow 

Lenin $ patience was great indeed Not once ever 
did a single word of reproach escape from his hps 
when our appeals to the West drew but a feeble 
response We had hoped that the Russian revolu- 
tion, which aimed at putting an end to the power of 
the bankers, factory owners and landlords, would 
quickly be joined by a number of kindred revolu- 
tions in other countries far better prepared than our- 
selves for achieving a communist society Six years 
have now elapsed These revolutions are maturing, 
their advance, the muffled steps of approaching up- 
heavals, in Germany, for instance, may clearly be 
heard They are already on the threshold !5 The 
world 1$ changing, it 1s splitting apart before our 
very eyes оп one side 1s fascism which strips from 
the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie any mask of 
culture and democracy, and on the other side-clear- 
thinking communism 

Lenin is a leader of world stature for he 1s the 
personification and one of the main motve forces 
of a momentous upheaval unprecedented in history 
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I would like now to pass on to a sketch of Lenin's 
personality, however brief and inadequate it may 
be 

The first thing, of course, that strikes you about 
him 1s his giant intellect 

It was a real pleasure for me to attend sessions 
of the Sovnarkom (the Council of People s Commis- 
sars) and watch Lenin dealing with various questions, 
listening with the greatest attention to other people, 
thinking everything out carefully, weighing all the 
pros and cons, reviewing everything before deciding 
each 1ssue-and there were many issues-and sum- 
ming it up Then he would sum up and that would 
be the end of all-arguments and differences of opin- 
топ 1 he took one side against another or recon- 
ciled the views of both 1n an unexpected synthesis, 
he did this with unassailable arguments which no 
one could challenge 

Sometimes issues assumed a fateful character and 
resolving them called for colossal concentration But 
Lenin showed no sign of strain Does this mean that 
he treated even a single question lightly? Never 
Not a trace of dilettantism in Lenin! If there was 
something he did not know, he would always ask 
those who did, he would look things up He was con- 


“Marxism teaches us that one cannot 
undertake great things without great 
enthusiasm, that such enthusiasm is in- 
evitably generated by great times. 

“This kind of enthusiasm was entirely 
typical of Lenin. He was a man of an 
all-embracing love of humanity, a man 
of withering hatred, searching unceas- 
ingly for the fruth of life, blazing the 
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frail to a future which he could clearly 
see To bring mankind closer to this 
future was, in the final analysis, hs 
sole aim” 


(“Lenin and the Younger Generation”, 
an article in “Komsomolskaya Pravda”, 
January 21, 1926) 


stantly aware of the tremendous burden of respon- 
sibility he bore, yet this did not prevent him from 
being so cheerful, so full of go and radiating so 
much charm whatever he was at, that he invariably 
delighted all of us This was also, of course, a re- 
flection of his great intellect which apart from 
his unique temperament enabled him to withstand 
this tremendous strain without visible tiredness, ex- 
haustion and dejection 


So far as Lenin's heart 1s concerned, I would say 
that it. showed itself most of all in his basic love 


But this was not loving-kindness as the philistine 
conceives ıt 


On those rare occasions when he spoke about 
truth, age-old human morahty or goodness one felt 
how unshakable this feeling was in him, how it 
warmed his heart and gave him the support which 
made him so strong and so steel-like in implementing 
his will If he hated-and he hated his political ene- 
mies for he had no personal ones, he hated classes 
and not individuals-if he hated, then he hated т 
the name of a love that went beyond the present 
day and relations of today 

But this does not mean that Lenin was and, a 
fanatic for whom nothing existed but his work 
Whenever he could directly display his kindness and 
cordiality he did so in a most touching way 

The day will come when Lenin $ frends, who were 
closest to him, will describe the sort of man he was 


in his personal relationships with others For the 
moment I shall consider just a few particular traits 
I must say that it would be difficult to imagine a 
comrade more considerate, more tender and more de- 
voted than he was He was such a comrade not only 
to his closest aides but to any Party member and 
simply to anyone who came to see him зп his office 
Why did these “ordinary” people whom he loved and 
from conversations with whom he derived so much 
(we, poor wretches, could not get from dozens of 
books as much information as he would extract from 
a single conversation with a peasant from, say, the 
Tver or Ryazan provinces)-why did they always 
leave his office with such a happy smile on their 
faces? They would come to see us too and nothing 
hke that happened-people would come and go al- 
though perhaps, they would feel a difference bet- 
ween us and the bureaucrats of the old regime But 
as regards Lenin, they would always leave his office 
with that special expression on their faces “We got 
to see the biggest of them all" they would say “He 
1s so human! He asked us about everything and ex- 
plained everything to us ' And и Lenin could have 
done so, 11 seems, he would have done nothing but 
swim in that sea of ordinary peasants and workers 
At any rate, he spent every spare moment doing this 
He often said ' I have such-and-such an appointment 
but here there's а gap and during it will receive 
peasants coming from the provinces, ’—either from 
his native Simbirsk Province or from Siberia or Tur- 
kestan And of course, although all he could spare 
was fifteen minutes they would usually stay for an 
hour or longer Afterwards, he would say, slightly 
apologetically “Im sorry, I was detained, but и was 
so very interesting!" 

He knew that any mistake was dangerous and 
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‘ould possibly cost many lives and for that reason 
1e was always extremely serious when taking decr 
sions But he was sure that the enemies would ulti- 
nately be defeated and this inspired an unshakable 
sonfidence 1n him and produced that subtle, shrewd 
smile of his which was so full of intelligence He 
knew history would outwit the wiliest of men, that 
history would overcome all its powerful enemies and 
he knew that history was on his side, that he was 
her favorite son and confidant, that he could hear 
her heart beat, to learn what she wished and which 
way she was going 

Comrades, in Russian history Lenin 1s a great 
figure He has made Russia the world’s most ad- 
vanced, the nearest to communism republic He has 
washed away the shame of our centuries-old slavery 
and has put Russia ahead of all the countries of the 
world He more than anyone else has granted free- 
dom to her national minorities He has bound her 
workers and peasants together by unbreakable 
bonds The founder of Soviet power, he has at the 
same time written that with the gradual waning of 
counter-revolutionary sentiments full Soviet rights 
should be granted to the entire population without 
exception. that Soviet power should be seen as draw- 
ing one and all, even the most backward peasant, 
into the practical and real work of running the state 

When we say that Lenin 1$ great in Russian his- 
tory and that Lenin 1s great in world history we are 


"Lenin divorced from the proletariat, 
and not only from the proletariat but 
from the preceding peasant-intellectual 
revolutionary tradition, Lenin divorced 
from the Party with which he grew, 
which he reared and which reared him, 
Lenin divorced from the world рго- 
letariat and from Marxism—what sort 
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of Lenin would that bel That would 
not be the Lenin we all know Such a 
Lenin would bear as much resembiance 
fo the real Lenin as a glass of sea water 
bears fo the sea." 


(From the preface to М Bekker’s 
book, “Lenin and Literature”) 


by no means renouncing our Marxist teaching that 
the role of individuals is limited Lenin was pro- 
duced by the entire course of the Russian revolution 
Lenin was produced by the mighty will of the ma- 
turing Russian proletariat Lenin was produced by 
present-day world events Lenin 1s the reflection, 
the product, the embodiment of the great struggle 
of the world s workers and peasants We are enter- 
ing upon a great era and that 1s why such great 
people are appearing in our midst and first among 
them 1s Lenin 


At the same time I would like to say even now 
that, apart from this historical assessment, he was 
a man in whom historic greatness harmonized with 
an extraordinary personal charm, the moral and 
mental sides of whose nature existed 1n unusual har- 
mony He was a man so free so devoted to a great 
cause so mild and gentle so ideologically pure, so 
splendid in his every manifestation that as you stand 
now by his coffin with these memories at heart you 
wonder whether he had any shortcomings at all, you 
try to remember something, well, perhaps, a touch 
of vanity, self-satisfachon some desire for personal 
gratification to the detriment of the work he had 
to do? Nowhere can you think of anything, you 
can remember no such thing 

They say that thoroughly good 'characters 1n nov- 
els are always hfeless ones Here 1s a unique 1п- 
stance 1n hfe of a thoroughly good character A man 
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of gold 1n mind, heart, and every movement, a man 
made of integral pure gold of the highest grade 
And you say to yourself Yes, he was the first so- 
cialist And not just the first socialist by virtue of 
the exploits he performed but the first prototype of 
what man can be His passing 1$ not only the loss of 
a leader, it 1s the death of a man whose equal in 
charm and sympathetic image we who are now near- 
ing fifty and who have seen a thing or two in our 
hves, do not know and are hardly likely to be so 
fortunate as to meet again as long as we live 

Comrades! Of course, it is true that Lemn hives 
on Of course, his works, his traditions and his spir- 
it remain Can such people as him ever die? What 
1s more today Lenin is perhaps more alive than he 
ever was A living man can be cmiticized, you can 
measure yourself against him, but here at his grave 
side we all feel that ıt ıs utterly futile to criticize 
and measure oneself against him We were given a 
priceless gift-a dear, irreproachable and infallible 
helmsman In this present apotheosis of his Lenin 
15, perhaps, even stronger than he was when alive 

And yet each one of us here feels orphaned We 
feel as 1f we, people, have been left alone on this 
earth-we, people of all sorts, little, middling and big 
people, even very big people, but still people-peo- 
ple of the usual stature of our times, some an inch 
taller or shorter than others And we shall of 
course continue to struggle and to follow Lenins 
path But the man so gifted that he seemed to tran- 
scend the boundaries of the human, although in fact 
he was the first man to have reached the outer lim- 
it of human potential, the first to offer an example 
of what a real man should be-this man is по longer 
with us We are left 1n our own midst, 1n our human 
company 


Engels said at Marx's burial ‘ Mankind 1$ shorter 
by a head And we feel the same today it has 
grown darker, we are enveloped in some twilight 
No longer do we have that brilliant luminary to 
which we turned 1n order the better to see things 
both great and small 

Great ıs mankind Boundlessly and inexhaustibly 
rich it has entered upon the period of crisis and 
creativity From the very depths of it people will 
now rise, who 1n another era would have been silent 
sages ın some remote village, but can today mse and 
take their place at the helm of state We await them 
We shall bring them up And we ourselves, each 
to the best of his ability, each at his post, aware 
with trepidation of the greatness of this era, we 
shall work in the direction indicated by world his- 
tory and illuminated for us by the genius of Lenin 

Comrades such a great phenomenon as Lenin 
will, of course, be reflected 1n world art It will not 
matter if some of the imposing portraits ın music, 
the fine arts and in drama are not drawn from hfe 
We should remember that we have been elevated to 
a great height Only yesterday we were looking back 
and asking ourselves ' Where are the men of genius, 
where are all the heroes where 1s the absolute 
light? And yet we saw it, we saw the Man with 
a capital M, we breathed the same air as he did, 
we watched him in action doing the work history 
gave him and we saw him in everyday life In him 
as ın a lens were focused rays of light and warmth 
which are now radiated in broad beams across our 
country in the heroism of ordinary workers, peas- 
ants and Red Army soldiers 

We are moving into a heroic era and its quint- 
essence and its most brilliant focal point-Lenin-will 
inspire us and elevate us in the creative artistic en- 
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deavours which we who are gathered here today are 
called upon to pursue If only the art we shall be 
creating from now on would prove worthy of the 
man who led us, ıt would be truly great art 

And this 1s so not only 1n art, but in every aspect 
of life No one can become Lenin s equal, but every- 
one should at least try Everyone should do his ut- 
most to measure up to Lenins standards and in 
everything he can emulate Lenin т his own theore- 
tical thinking, work, life and struggle 


(January 27, 1924) 


SOME FEATURES OF LENIN S 
PERSONALITY 


The greater the movement we have, the more com- 
pletely ıs ıt embraced by a partıcular leader, the 
more powerful, needless to say, should we suppose 
his thought and will to be Lenin possessed a bril- 
hant mind, his thought, sharply chiselled, grasped 
the most profound implications of any subject and 
for this reason his thought was almost that of a 
clairvoyant We also know that even in such а 
strong, steel-like apparatus as our Communist Party, 
the product of twenty years of struggle, Lenin and 
his will played the role of a human engine which 
often provided the necessary impetus and proved 
the decisive element in all of the Partys work 
Without separating himself for one minute from 
the Party s majority Lenin was its driving force in 
the full sense of the term 

Himself Lenin was, of course, aware of this side 
of any prominent, let alone great man He liked, 
for example, to refer to Plekhanov s ' physical brain 
power I myself heard him use this phrase on 


several occasions and at first I did not quite under- 
stand it. It is clear to me now that just as there 
can be a person of physical strength who can simply 
outwrestle you, pin you to the floor, so there can 
be a physically powerful intellect upon encounter- 
ing which you feel the same invincible power which 
makes you submit to it. Lenin's physical brain 
power exceeded even that of Plekhanov. 

But the volume and sweep of a man's thought 
and will, as it were, do not yet make him a per- 
sonality. They may make him outstanding and 
influential, they mark him out as a giant personality 
in the social fabric, but they do not yet determine 
the very character of his personality. 

It is often thought (and with good reason) that 
the character of a man cannot play a great role in 
history. Indeed, while not denying the role of per- 
sonalities in history within certain limits, we should 
accept the proposition that it is precisely power 
of thought and intensity of will that play the 
primary role, since all the rest comes from society... 
The fact that Marx or Lenin became revolutionaries, 
proletarian ideologists and leaders was preordained 
by the march of history. One may even say that in 
a similar set of historical and social circumstances 
other people would have also taken the same point 
of view, only Marx and Lenin expressed this point 
of view infinitely more forcefully and vividly, pre- 
cisely by virtue of their superior intellect. Other 
features of the make-up of even a great personality 
may be of exceptional importance for his biography 
but from the standpoint of an analysis of his social 
role they recede to the background as it were. 

Lenin, however, possessed features which were 
peculiar to him and yet they were of colossal social 
significance. 


I would hke to dwell on two such features which 
we particularly striking and important because they 
'haractenze Lenin as a Communist. I do not mean 
hat they are characteristic of any Communist. по, 
Nhat I mean 1$ that they should be the hallmark 
of a complete Communist, the type of man we are 
moulding as we build the new society, a sort of 
man which each one of us perhaps would Ке to be, 
but which Lenin was т the most complete form 


The first 1mportant characteristic I refer to here 
15 the fact that Lenin was totally devoid of any 
self-interest It 1s a very profound phenomenon and 
deserves most careful treatment m Communist hte- 
rature I think that this will happen in due course 
when questions of the art of living are finally 
examined in depth and at a proper level 


ОЕ course, we know not a few people of smal) 
stature who precisely because of their pettiness are 
extraordinarily self-centered creatures Lev Tolstoy 
said somewhere that the true worth of a man 1s 
determined by the figure which results from divid- 
ing his good qualities by the degree of his conceit, 
that 1s to say even a comparatively talented man 
with an exaggerated opinion of himself may easily 
become ridiculous and worse, worthless and harm- 
ful conversely, a man with a modest opinion of 
himself may be pleasant and very useful 

It would be ludicrous to suppose that Lenin's 
modesty which has been the subject of so much 
talk existed side by side with a failure to realize 
his own superior intellectual and moral power But 
in a man of the bourgeois or, rather, pre-communist 
type so to speak, such an outstanding position and 
awareness of his great power is inevitably accom- 
panied by undue self-assurance and egocentrism 
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Even if such a type were modest you would see his 
modesty as a pose, and pretense He would inevit- 
ably bear himself as one would some precious fra- 
gile vessel, he would inevitably seek attention, and 
would play his role in history being his own more 
or less fascinated spectator 

Of all this Lenin was completely free and herein 
hes his extraordinary communist nature That totally 
unaffected and natural manner of his which accom- 
panied everything he did was by no means some 
grey battle dress with which Lenin sought to set 
himself apart from the glittering attire of other 
great and not so great men of history No, the 
reason why Lenin looked and acted so remarkably 
naturally, why he could fly hke a bird and swim 
lıke a fish т all manner of difficult circumstances, 
was precisely because he never watched himself 
in his minds eye, never bothered to award himself 
marks for his performance And he never compared 
his own status and position with those of others, 
but was totally immersed in the work he was 
doing 

In the hght of the tasks which this work posed 
he knew that he himself was a good worker and 
that he was the best man for particular jobs, better 
than any of his comrades, or that some of them 
could do a particular job well with his help and 
guidance But of course, this was dictated by the 
organizational tasks stemming from the exigencies 
of the work itself 

Lenn was a man who meant business in the 
supreme and best sense of the term Of course, his 
utter devotion to his work, his unconditional, total 
transformation into a soldier of his cause, a trans- 
formation with. not a scrap of pose about it. were 
great and magnificent precisely because the cause 


was a great one or rather, to be more precise, it 
was the greatest of all conceivable causes on earth 

Lenin lived the hfe of mankind, above all, the 
hfe of the oppressed masses and more specifically- 
the hfe of the proletariat, especially that of the 
most advanced and politically-aware part of it This 
was the chain which bound him to mankind and 
he saw his struggle for a better future for his fel- 
lowmen as perfectly natural work, the work of à 
hfetime to the exclusion of all else 

But precisely because Lenin had no intention 
whatsoever of cultivating his own personality, of 
tending and embellishing it, as it were precisely 
because he was completely neglectful of his own 
personality having handed ıt over m toto to the 
communist smithy it remained not only a powerful 
but an extraordinarily integral and unique persom- 
ality yet of a kind that can be held up as ап example 
for all others to follow None of us could have a 
better wish than that our children and grandchildren 
should try to measure up to the example set by 
Lenin to the best of their ability 

The second characteristic which I cannot help 
but mention 1$ Lenins remarkable cheerfulness 
This does not mean of course that his heart never 
contracted with pain or that this did not leave a 
mark of deep sadness on his face when he was 
told about or himself saw the evidence of great suf- 
fering by the working masses whom he loved, he 
took everything that was human and earthly very 
much to heart, and yet for all that he always radia- 
ted optimism Now why was [епп heart so full 
of gaiety and cheerfulness? One explanation, I 
think, 15 that he was a Marxist to the marrow of 
his bones in a supremely practical sense А true 
Marxist 1s capable of seeing all trends and the 
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future of each particular social structure Lenin could 
grant that Communists might make mistakes, that 
circumstances in general might be stacked against 
them but what he could not envisage was a victory 
by the enemy any more than we in early spring, 
while splashing across pools with a stiff wind and 
rain lashing our faces can doubt that May will 
come and warmth, sun and flowers will be ours 

Lenin was playing the toughest game of chess in 
the world but he knew in advance that he would 
checkmate his opponent or rather, he knew that 
the game the proletariat was playing, a game in 
which he was such an important piece, would inevit- 
ably be won by the proletariat 


(1926) 


FROM AN ADDRESS 
AT A TRADE UNION 
ACTIVISTS' MEETING 
IN MOSCOW 


Lenin was warm-hearted Nadezhda Konstantinovna 
(Krupskaya) told us the truth in her memorable 
speech at the Congress of the Soviets 16 which made 
such a powerful impression on all of us She said 
Lenin hated to speak of his love for the oppressed, 
but that his heart was full of such love What pro- 
pelled this man and made him selflessly dedicate his 
whole life to the service of his fellowmen was the 
great love he bore all working people and the 
oppressed everywhere He never was a man of the 
working class in the sense of wanting to champion 
the interests of this particular social group He felt 
himself a man of the working class because this 
class was destined to liberate all mankind And 


this tremendous warm-heartedness of his which 
manifested itself in the giant scale of his love also 
showed itself in each gesture he made, in every 
action of his 

We have often observed how he altered а partic- 
ular detail when his mistakes were pointed out to 
him we saw how much he enjoyed working in a 
team, being a powerful strong man among us he 
was a good team man But finally, at the end of 
our discussions, when Lenin would say something 
the impression was that among many one-pound 
weights a 40-pounder would drop, and I must add 
that he always reckoned with the one-pound weights 
A man of extraordinary simplicity of manner he had 
an exceptional sense of fairness and equality 

For Lenin “ego” was non-existent He never 
emphasized his ‘ego” either in a decorative sense 
or in a sense of arrogance fed by awareness of 
one $ own success something he warned his fellow 
Communists against Sometimes he would say about 
himself what a stupid thing I have done! And on 
those rare occasions when he reluctantly delegated 
some job to others his reluctance did not mean 
that he wanted to emphasize his superior qualifi- 
cations for и he was simply afraid that somebody 
else would fail to do it properly He knew that his 
shoulders were Herculean and if somebody had to 
cairy a heavy burden he knew he was the person 
best equipped to shoulder the heaviest part of it 
That was his idea of cooperation 

Lenin insisted on being given hourly progress 
reports on how things were going He telephoned 
to ask many questions and he always said that to 
issue an order was not enough, it was important to 
check and follow up to ensure full comphance and 
he would always tack on a suitable joke 
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I still have in my archive а paper in which Lenin 
wrote on the margin and underlined several times 
1n red pencil such-and-such a programme should be 
drawn up failing that Lunacharsky should be hang- 
ed, signed-V 1 Lenin Well no programme had 
been drawn up on that occasion and I should, of 
course, have been hanged quite deservedly Of 
course it was a joke but we all knew that it carried 
an important message, it showed that you were 
shipping up there Sometimes Lenin would issue 
an instruction but и would turn out to be wrong 
a result of his inadequate knowledge of the full 
situation On such occasions I would come to see 
him and say ' Vladimir Ilyich you have made ап 
error You dont know all the circumstances ' And 
he would immediately respond ‘If so lets put и 
right I cannot imagine a situation where Lenin 
would say ‘This 15 my order and just do as you 
are told If he had ever said that it would have 
been as unnatural as having the sky suddenly crash 
down about your ears ‘Well I did not know that- 
you are right’, he would say admitting he had 
erred But of course, in 999 cases out of a thousand 
he was right 

Krupskaya has often said that after having as 
little as three hours of sleep he could keep on 
working for the next three or four hours He would 
issue instructions, send off telegrams and so on 
without so much as a minutes break It was quite 
incredible and somewhat frightening for us to see 
that at the end of such hectic stints he would have 
a smile on his face He looked always so fresh 
and he always did things better than others could 
He smiled and yet he knew he was burning his 
brain out There was no visible damage, of course, 
you could not see that his blood vessels were har- 
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dening from the colossal amount of blood they 
were carrying to feed his tremendous mental effort, 
as he did the thinking for one and all, performing 
a truly titamc job for all mankind 

It was hardly likely that he was unaware of the 
crippling burden he was carrying, but he thought 
it was not the time for him to spare himself and 
for that reason he remained at his post like a sol- 
dier facing a hail of bullets He gave himself no 
quarter One cannot stand long at such а. post but 
he stuck it to the end 


(February 4 1924) 
THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES 


The artist Altman !? was lucky to have the oppor- 
tunity of having Lenin pose for a portrait Altman 
also did a fair number of pen sketches of Lenin 
which capture well the quickly changing facial 
expression of our teacher 

Some of the photographs and some of the news- 
reel footage of Lenin are really excellent As ın hte- 
rature where we treasure some of the accounts writ- 
ten by people who tried to reflect the intentions 
and thoughts of their own teachers through the 
prism of another personality we cannot but treasure 
any additional material which however subjective, 
may still be extraordinarily penetrating, accurate 
and true to hfe Altmans sketches are such mate- 
rial I dont claim to be able to capture the essence 
of Lenins personality as well as Altman has done 
Yet I would like to make a few sketches of what 
їп Lenins personality etched itself on my memory 
or resurfaced in my mind later when I reflected 
on the phenomenal personality of the man Perhaps 
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these sketches may prompt some other artists, 
whether writers, sculptors or painters, and also 
younger readers who did not have the good fortune 
to know Lenin personally 


His Physical Appearance 


I am absolutely convinced that a remarkable man 
cannot have an unremarkable appearance The 1т- 
portant thing is to know what to look for in such 
aman It has often been said that Lenins appear- 
ance was plain and unassuming Up to a point there 
15 a grain of truth in this but on the whole it 13, 
of course, nonsense and this 1s why Lenins ordina- 
riness lay in the fact that in his body, both in 
terms of structure and in terms of movement, there 
was nothing theatiical, nothing put on for effect. 
He did nothing calculated to make him stand out 
or to impress himself on others How can anyone 
have expected Lenin to want to do that? Not only 
was he a convinced democrat but he was also a 
thoroughly natural and unaffected one He consider- 
ed any attempt at imposing his personality on others 
by doing anything purely for effect to be a mark 
of bad taste embarrassing and absurd, indeed some- 
thing quite ludicrous, petty and altogether alien to 
himself so that both his appearance and the way he 
dressed and bore himself combined to project ап 
image of natural self-effacement To him externals 
were unimportant, he simply never paid any atten- 
tion to them The result was Lenins wholly ordin- 
ary appearance 

His face was particularly fine when he was seri- 
ous, slightly excited and, perhaps, a bit annoyed 
It was at such moments that his eyes set beneath 
his dome-like high forehead began to sparkle with 
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extraordinary intelligence and intense thought And, 
indeed, what could look better than intense mental 
effort reflected in a pair of human eyes? At the 
same time his face radiated tremendous power It 
seems to me that here the closest resemblance was 
to the powerful expression of а hon-but with great 
reservations if we wish to avoid banality When a 
lion ıs aroused ıt has a somewhat wild expression, 
which was absolutely alien to Lenins face But 
when at rest a lion 1s beautiful to watch, his eyes 
betraying a touch of oriental languor, a kind of 
grand  halfsleep The leonine expression of the 
lower part of Lenin s face combined with the pene- 
trating sparkle of his keen, intelligent eyes and 
the splendid forehead of a great thinker 

From a purely aesthetic point of view Lenin 
was a joy to watch when he laughed, and especially 
when he smiled Altman did a series of good sket- 
ches of Lenin at such moments There was much 
in Lenin $ laughter that was child-like, and child-hke 
laughter 1s evidence of strength and victory, it 
shows the nature and consciousness of a man used 
to feeling confident and strong И was no accident 
that Arthur Ransome '® should once have remarked 
that Lenin s laughter was the laughter of a Marxist 

Lenin s smile was extraordinary subtle, with more 
than a touch of irony about it and rather mischie- 
vous Who of those who met him will not remem- 
ber that charming smile? When he listened to you 
with that particular smile on his lips you realized 
that he had a better and wider understanding than 
you had of what you were telling him and having 
already drawn the right conclusions he was looking 
down on you from a great height But at the same 
tme his was the smile of a man ready to come to 
your aid, to extend a helping hand to you as you 
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came closer Не would have а chuckle at your mis- 
take but ıt would be a gentle, comradely chuckle 
There was something of the attitude of an elder 
brother and even, oddly enough something motherly 
about him and apparently this 1s what evoked a 
surge of warm love and affection towards this 
shrewd man with those wrinkles gathered round 
his slightly mocking eyes which were so full of kind 
good humour 


His Movements 


It will be seen from the above that there was 
nothing romantic about Lenins movements But 
since in some crucial moments lıfe would elevate 
him to a great height, the result was often a monu- 
mental posture which he assumed quite unwittingly 
Two of such postures have been captured on a film 
and photo one shows Lenin standing at a rostrum 
with an arm extended forward-the posture of a pub- 
lic speaker, the other shows Lenin addressing a rally 
when in order to make himself heard to everyone 
he gripped the rostrum with both hands and leaned 
hard over to one side 

Both these postures, although snatched from life, 
are more part of Lenins legend To us this 1s an 
unusual Lenin, not the Lenin we knew but rather 
the Lenin history suddenly catapulted to a super- 
human height at a crucial moment Lenin perform- 
ing the function of a leader addressing the crowd 

All of Lenin s movements in an everyday environ- 
ment bore the mark of a total lack of affectation 
and yet it did nothing to detract from their beauty 
Above all, his face was infinitely mobile I must 
confess a grave sin that I committed Sometimes 
at the Council of People $ Commissars sittings when 
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my duty was, of course, to concentrate on nothin 
but the state affairs rather than to watch the fag 
of someone I admired, I confess that 1t gave me m 
fimte pleasure to enjoy the music of Lenin's chang 
ing facial expressions and I even ignored a pat 
of somebody s report оп the work at some fishene 
or on a quarrel between two provinces over pos 
session of a forest Few and far between wer 
moments when his face would be placid All th 
time it expressed either irony or ironic surprise а 
genuine surprise or displeasure, when his brow 
were knitted, ог he would shake his head or nod в 
wpproval or would be the picture of total atten 
tion 

Of his bodily movements two kinds of gestun 
impressed themselves upon my memory One set d 
movements spoke of impatience On the face of t 
in everyday hfe (political hfe, of course for | 
knew nothing about his family life) Lenin was ven 
impatient His gestures were always swnft, precise 
aimed at a clearly-defined objective, but there wa 
nothing fussy about them, ever He seemed еаде 
to do everything as quickly as possible, but also а 
well as possible 

When some thought took complete possession d 
him and he wanted to transmit it to his audience 
the expression of his face changed dramatically, es 
pecially his eyes They seemed at such moments te 
withdraw within him and at the same time they 
acquired a persistent, sparkling and almost hypno 
tizing quality I have often closely observed Lenin: 
eyes as he was addressing a public gathering He 
had a tremendous impact on his audience, almos 
casting a spell over it, riveting it to the message ol 
his speech But on closer Scrutiny I saw that hs 
was not the transfixing look of a skilled publx 
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speaker who tries to capture the facial expressions 
of his hearers in order to keep his finger on their 
collective pulse to see whether he was holding their 
attention and whether they were responding Lenin $ 
was not an artificially hypnotizing look, 1t was no 
conjurors trick he performed with his audience 
With Lenin this look was a perfectly natural one 
simply his brain was working so intensively that his 
mental effort was visible and his huge audience was 
able to follow him His thought flowed on like a 
mighty river his eyes seemed turned inwards, 
towards the thoughts that were being born as he 
went along But as the generation of thoughts was 
accompanied by a tremendous effort of will, this 
inward gaze of his had nothing of the nature of 
pensiveness or some mental abstraction оп the 
contrary, it was filled with a vibrant tense will In 
this fashion not only in his eyes but in his whole 
face one could sense a quality of steel and of 
something well-wrought that was the outward mam- 
festation of Lenins gift of public speaking While 
speaking Lemn would pace the platform with abso- 
lutely even strides He would take a couple of steps 
towards the edge of the platform say a few words 
and step back quite mechanically pause say another 
few words and then go back to the edge of the 
platform with two 1dentical steps He would accom- 
pany all this with a minimum of restrained ges- 
tures 

Why this monotony of movement? The reason 
was that all the time Lenin s attention was focussed 
on what he was saying, he paid no attention to 
what his body was doing at the time His nerves 
however, were taut and the rest of his body was 
tense keyed up and never still Hence this auto- 
matic pendulum-hke toing and froing 
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Аз I write these sketches of Lenin I find I hav 
a practically inexhaustible stock of material to draw 
upon. I have quite a few more thoughts and obser 
vations about some of the more psychological an 
moral-political facets of Lenin’s personality to com 
municate to the reader. I have already discusse 
some of them in rough outline but I think that mor 
detailed and profound sketches should be written 
Leaving this task aside for the time being I wi 
confine myself to a few rather superficial observa 
tions such as I have just mentioned. I hope th 
reader will see that although admittedly superfici 
they do give an insight into the man's essence. 

Not long ago Vladimir Dmitriyevich Bonch-Bruye 
vich ? told me that shortly after the dangerov 
attempt on Lenin's life, when he was recuperating 
Vladimir Ilyich summoned him and a few other eff 
cials and told them roughly the following: "I ай 
extremely displeased to notice that people are begit 
ning to exalt my personality. This is annoying an 
harmful. We all know that personality does тд 
matter. I would personally be embarrassed at hav 
ing to forbid a phenomenon of this kind. That, too 
would have something ridiculous and pretentiov 
about it. But you should discreetly put the break 
on all this business." I think that Lenin, who woul 
not tolerate a cult of his personality and rejected # 
outright, in subsequent years came to understané 
and forgive us. There was nothing he could de 
about it, for we, all of us, along with the great 
mass of people loved him dearly. Not only di 
we revere and respect him, we were literally if 
love with his integrity and moral rectitude, апі 
not just admiring his prodigious intellect as a leader 


all of which added up to an irresistible and over 
whelming figure. 


And now that he is no longer with us we feel, 
each 1n his own heart a never-ceasing love and af- 
fection for, and gratitude to this man We have 
nothing to be ashamed of We should not be 
ashamed of passing our love for Lenin on to suc- 
ceeding generations because Lenin was a thoroughly 
natural phenomenon despite his almost supernatural 
gifts and destiny He was the product of a great 
revolutionary movement born of a great class 
within a great people The trials and hardships our 
people went through in their struggle to topple the 
autocracy the strenuous efforts of the proletanat in 
leading this revoluhonary movement which subse- 
quently strode on towards the goal of political 
freedom, were a colossal phenomenon unprecedent- 
ed in history It has profoundly affected the whole 
people of a vast country 

Selection for membership of the revolutionary 
party involved an exceptionally broad spectrum of 
people Romantics incapable of objective sober 
thinking left to join the ranks of Social-Revolution- 
aries Marvist theorists lacking ın willpower and 


"There is something profoundly зут- 
bolic in fhe fact that our revolution 
was able to produce such a man, such 
a great leader—it is a manifestation of 
tts gigantic power 


‘The combination of great will and 
great modesty so clearly corresponded 
to what our party needed that Lenin 
came to be at its head ’ 


(From a report on the Fifth Annwer- 
sary of Lenin’s death) 


staying outside the main stream of the revolutionary 
movement sided with the petty-bourgeois Menshevik 
wing Only those who combined regard for precise 


and sober thought with strong willpower and dy- 
namic energy joined the Party of Bolsheviks. This 
party which has been outlawed for decades called 
for people of a special breed. All that was brittle 
and untempered was crushed by the dark and grim 
sledge-hammer of autocracy and thrown out of the 
party. This sledge-hammer forged people of un- 
breakable character. Among the members of this 
extraordinary Party who were the product of the 
thought and will of a 140-million strong people, a 
constant process of selecting leaders was at work. 
The Party and history put people to the harsh test 
of life and discarded those who were not suitable. 
Only those remained who withstood the test. In this 
way our great Party pyramid was being constructed 
and it was no accident that one of the greatest 
leaders in history should have taken his place -аї 
its peak. 

That is why we have no reason to be ashamed of 
our great love and respect for Lenin. We are none 
the worse Communists for that. We feel that his 
personality embodies something that is all-embrac- 
ing in social terms. Through Lenin we love that 


which is of the utmost importance for this century- 
socialist revolution. 


LENIN, SCHOLAR AND 
PUBLICIST 


Lenin's personality was great in its every mani- 
festation. We who have been fortunate enough to 
be more or less close to him know this well We 
marvelled at the stupendous power of his intellect 
which made itself felt not only in the great works 
or major deeds of his remarkable life, a life of 
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truly world significance, but also in the course of 
everyday routine work when he was tackling any 
problem that hfe set before him We also marvelled 
at his 1гоп will, which had a truly elemental quality 
about 1t and which had nothing remotely resembling 
the alleged flaccidity and Oblomov-hke i1indolence 
and apathy we Slavs are generally accused of 
Vladimir Ilyich hated high-sounding phrases, 
never used them himself, never tried to embellish 
his written or conversational styles and did not 
hke it when others tried to write or speak with 
affected elegance being convinced that all this was 
harmful to a businesslike approach to things He 
loathed sentimentality and 1 was very rarely that 
he would use phrases that carmed a moral message 
or spoke of his love of humanity, its future or of 
the emotional stimul: of behaviour, either on formal 
or public occasions or even in informal conversation 
with someone Lenin did not like to speak of these 
things but he was utterly devoted to mankind treat- 
ing it as и was because of the way ıt had suffered, 
lost 1ts way and was groping in darkness and in 
this sense it was not only the proletanat that Lenin 
loved so passionately but also the peasantry, and 
the toiling masses 1n general He showed no sign 
of his love on the surface but one could feel a 
tremendous heartfelt ardour within him Yet despite 
his kindly and polite manner, despite his touching 
comradely attitude to his near and dear ones or 
perhaps precisely because his kindness was so great 
and all-embracing one could feel in him a measure 
of coldness and remoteness Never genial in the 
ordinary sense, he would not stop short of any 
sacrifices either his own or those of others if he 
thought that the resolution of the main social prob- 
lem before him called for those sacrifices He under- 
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took only major tasks and was constantly surround 
ed by problems of the first magnitude 

If I am to pass on now to his work as a whole 
to a consideration of what he did against the back 
ground of his incomparable intellectual power and 
his rectitude, и would be impossible for me to 
describe anything in any detail, to give a more or 
less indepth account of his truly superhuman output 
in the domain of theory, in the field of political 
journalism and social practice As a scholar, writer, 
publicist and public speaker, as the orgamizer of an 
underground newspaper, and later as the organize 
of an international workers protest movement 
against the betrayal of the social-patriots, as the 
architect of the greatest revolution in history and 
the founder of a state of a new type and, finally, as 
its leader for five incredibly difficult years packed 
with domestic and foreign crises, this man has done 
so much that 15 truly amazing that doubtless years 
and decades will pass before an adequate analysis 
of and commentary on all the relevant material are 
provided In the nch world and in the shining 
galaxy of great representatives of the working class, 
a class destined to work the greatest and the most 
redeeming upheaval in human history, we shall find 
no other figure with the sole exception of Karl 
Marx the founder of the great doctrine, that would 
rank with Lenin either in terms of human quality 
or in terms of the grandeur of the cause he fash- 
1oned and served 

On this occasion today I would like to choose a 
less general topic for our discussion of Lenin be 
cause when you attempt to describe his work and 
significance as a whole in a short speech you run 
the risk of shpping unwittingly into generalities 
and platitudes It 1s impossible in a limited period 


of time to present an analysis of any of the greatest 
of Lenin $ works and achievements Such an analysis 
takes time, effort and meticulous preparation 
Otherwise you involuntarily slide into superlatives 
and can hope to do no more than just attempt to 
convey a rough idea of the sheer scale and stature 
of this giant among men I propose therefore to 
deal with a rather narrower subject and even that 
I hesitate to do I would hke to try and give you 
a rough picture of Lenin, the scholar and publicist, 
and to describe just this aspect of his activities, the 
one that 1s terribly important and inextricably linked 
with him as a revolutionary tactician, great orga- 
nizer and statesman 

As the leader of the workers’ revolution in Russia 
Lenin had to be a scholar and publicist Of course, 
there could have been some division of labour in 
this sense, with one leader concentrating on tactics 
only, another on matters of theory, but that would 
have meant that our revolution would not be the 
great revolution it 1s One of the features of из 
greatness lies precisely in the fact that as the 
ground was being laid for ıt against the backdrop 
of an 1mpending crisis of the bourgeois revolution 
against the autocracy, and in the atmosphere of the 
working class struggle for the first socialist revolu- 
tion it created an environment in which а Com- 
munist Party, the only one of its kind ın history, 
could crystallize Apart from the collective ex- 
perience the party had gained over the 25 years of 
its existence ıt scrutinized its. members, choosing 
the very best of the best and then the pick of the 
very best for top Jobs In this way was forged а hie- 
rarchy which apart from being an apparatus was a 
social organ, an amalgam of consciousness and will 
that evolved organically Everything in the раму 
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gelled and the collective thought of its membe 
merged together It was a colossal, thoroughly d: 
сарһпеі human mechanism, one that was utter 
purposeful and that could develop a тахти 
amount of energy having once chosen a particu 
slogan And, of course, this 15 precisely why) 
the incredibly difficult conditions of the commun 
revolution in Russia, despite hostile encircleme 
we have been victorious 
Our victory is not, of course, solely due tot 
structure of the party and the excellent train 
of its members Doubtless it is partly due to the 
too, and largely because the moulding of those 
its features which I have just mentioned was t 
result of the conditions in which it had to oper 
and also of the fact that the revolution had to 
sume the vast scale it did, being a revolution agai 
an outmoded and threadbare autocratic system t 
had had its day And the first conductor's ba 
had to be wielded by the proletariat whose m 
advanced members were able to draw on the en! 
fund of revolutionary experience accumulated 
their class and arm themselves with the most soi 
and far-reaching principles and conclusions Thi: 
what the underground revolutionary party, a рг 
brought up on merciless persecution by a sav 
and fierce autocracy, had provided At the s 
time it was a mass party marching forward un 
the banner of Marxism and scientific socialism / 
i would have been indeed, strange if зп a g! 
country like ours which has contributed its | 
human material to building this party, to the « 
struction of 215 hierarchal pyramid if once a lea 
had been produced and had established himself, 
had failed to be a universal leader and a supren 
suitable one, of the kind that history demanded 
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Naturally, since in the course of these 25 for- 
mative years a great leader was being produced 
and since a Marxist revolution was occurring in a 
backward country, ? ıt was clear that Lenin, as the 
leader of this revolution and the architect of its 
machinery, could not have failed to be both scholar 
and publicist From the standpoint of Marxism, as 
it was comprehended by Lenin, the revolution itself 
was a revolutionary science, a scientific problem 
and as such it presupposed a two-sided approach 
Firstly, и was a formidable theoretical task опе 
had to be able to identify the dominant trend of 
events, to estimate, for instance, the direction and 
the rate of development of capitalism in Russia, 
since capitalism was that basic factor which deter- 
mined the relative power of the proletariat The 
growth of this power 1n society and even the shape 
of the problems that would face the proletariat 
both during the struggle and after it problems of 
management or problems of determining the econom- 
ас state of the country-all this depended on what 
Russia would be like by the time of the revolution 
and on how well the ground had been laid for и, 
his depended on the ability to analyze in depth 
he economic complexities of the social process 
vhich were developing around Lenin and also on 
he various important superstructures which were 
prouting on the changing soil of economic life 

This was, then, the first problem which inevitably 
ad to face any Marxist It was being tackled col- 
ectively but, of course, the effort had to be properly 
wganized and directed The leader of the revolution 
ad to bring together and analyze the various re- 
evant facts himself, he had to take personal charge 
£ drawing the right conclusions from them, of pro- 
14119 an overview which would at the same time 
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form the basis of our confidence and serve as 
foundation for subsequent calculations and als 
serve as a slogan and a theoretical focal point fe 
Marxist thought. 


Then, of course, parallel with this, analytic 
work of another kind was being conducted-the an 
lysis of relationships between the classes in Russi 
society, partly in the static sense, i.e., their sta 
at the particular time, but mainly in the dynam 
sense, noting changes within them as they еуом 
and the forces at work deep within each class. 


After that another problem, this time a proble 
of applied science, had to be tackled: namely, | 
find out how, having taken one’s bearings and se 
ing the way forward along with the obstacles а 
opportunities it offered, how to be а torch-bear 
lighting the way and introducing consciousne 


“Neither Marx, nor Engels, 1 
Lenin were impartial. On the contra 
they were very partial. Their № 
objectivity lay precisely in their to 
commitment to the party.” 


("Samgin") 


into such a vast spontaneous phenomenon as a re 
olution? Among other things, theoretical problen 
of a more general kind immediately arose: wh 
exactly is a revolutionary, what should he actual 
do-should he confine himself to being, at best, : 
enlightener who explains and elucidates what. 
going on without introducing any essential chang 
into the revolutionary process, or, should he са 
sciously seek to be an active organizer? (As Lez 
puts it in one of his books, the bacteria of revol 
tion cause a certain amount of fermentation in 
prepared medium, needless to say, but it is the Ки 


of fermentation that has a profound impact оп the 
turn of events. So that if this fermentation had 
failed to occur in Russia the evolution of its work- 
ing class would have evidently been different for 
decades.) Could one contribute to a revolution by 
merely taking account of the forces involved in it, 
assisting them to a certain extent, or should one 
apply the maximum of creative effort and leadership 
to influence actively the course of the revolution? 
Was the true role of a Marxist only to speak on 
behalf of the masses, or should he be their leader? 

This was the basic problem that arose and Lenin 
found a positive solution to it. He attached enor- 
mous importance to the role of conscious will, to the 
revolutionary vanguard. Shortly before his illness 
Vladimir Ilyich gave a brilliant exposition of his 
views on the subject in a series of remarkable 
speeches and articles on the party and the working 
class. 

Then there were other, more specific problems. It 
was essential to classify the various types of capital, 
its different forms of concentration as embodied in 
various capitalist enterprises and their rates of 
growth. In the light of all this it was necessary 
to work out just how the various classes related 
to one another. Lenin on many occasions approach- 
ed the question of an alliance between the proleta- 
riat and the peasantry with characteristic boldness 
and breadth and in the end succeeded in resolving 
it in a brilliant and exhaustive fashion the practical 
results of which are there for all to see. 

The solution of all these problems involved a 
detailed in-depth analysis. Lenin was fully equipped 
to be a scientifically thinking revolutionary. Аз a 
scholar he was objective and impartial as well as 
incorruptible; never did he allow sentiment to lead 
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him to pleasant but false conclusions There was 
a true researcher in him But certainly science ма 
never an end in itself for him In the final analysis 
it had to be geared to the practical task he was 
tackhng 

Lenins scientific activities were fairly varied an 
extensive, and his scientific education, and not jus 
education in the narrow sense, but precisely № 
training for scientific research, was very broad Т 
the extent to which the content of his universalk 
known works and my own conversations with hyr 
are fresh in my memory and from what 1s know 
about his central scientific interests I can give ya 
a fairly long list of sciences in which Lenin. showe 
an interest and I wil] attempt briefly to describ 
his attitude to them 

Above all Vladimir Ilyich was a philosopher an 
took an intense interest in that subject He lacka 
the proper time for a specialist pursuit of philoso 
phy and concerned himself with philosophical ques 
tions in comparatively free moments He did it fo 
strictly practical purposes either to remind other 
of something, or to correct mistakes, or to attad 
someone, or to eliminate an undesirable and harm 
ful deviation and so on-in a word, he took а 
entirely practical approach to philosophy alway 
having the health of the party in mind He we 
convinced that the party as a representative of th 
proletariat and of all those others who algne 
themselves with the party, should observe a certai 
degree of discipline зп the field of philosophy t 
guard against contamination by what Lenin sa 
as bourgeois зтрипнез that philosophical doctrin 
which he considered to be the only correct om 
for a Marxist social world outlook and, consequent 
ly. for proper Marxist tactics I would find it е 
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tremely difficult to go into an analysis of what was 
peculiar to Lenins philosophical ideas or of the 
results of his work as a philosopher, but I can at 
least point to what 1s distinctive in his approach 
to some of the basic philosophical problems 

For Lenin as for Marx, and indeed for the prole- 
tanat as a whole a philosophical question 1$ by 
no means an abstruse academic question. The reason 
why Lenin ıs а matenahst is that he takes no m- 
terest in the sort of problem that would interest a 
person who is preoccupied with his own soul and 
who asks whether it 1s ammortal or not and whether 
he can count on it at all after all the sad troubles 
he has had with his mortal flesh Being totally in- 
different to questions of this kind Lenin was unable 
to take an idealist point of view A man with the 
intellectual belief that ideas are something dissociat- 
ed that they embody the beauty of life may float 
in the rarefied air of lofty 1deology and his feet may 
never touch the ground But for the proletanat and 
its mental giants these are not problems at all They 
take no interest in them, for them st is the real 
world the world as it is, that is of interest As 
they look at this world they find in it much that 
15 not good The immediate practical problem be- 
fore them, therefore is economic, on the one hand, 
and economic and political оп the other They be- 
lieve that the world can and must be remodelled 

Now, what does each proletanan find in his fac- 
tory environment? He finds material and labour 
and he knows that using these he can make any- 
thing at all because the worker has a perfectly 
sound deep-rooted instinct that he can turn this 
world into something extremely pleasant and beauti- 
ful so that hfe will be a pleasure to live and the 
Job of actually remodelling the world into a happier 


one will be equally pleasurable and exciting When 
you consider this mighty muscular figure locked m 
constant struggle to conquer the forces of nature 
you realize that such people have no use for ideal 
ism, that it 1s harmful and alien to them, because 
it saps their strength, dissipates energy and some 
times even substitutes illusory goals for genuine 
ones and it does so in intimate connection with 
what the decaying class of exploiters—isolated from 
hfe and with a stake in concealing truth-wants 

This 1s the way Lenin approached philosophical 
problems This point of view was utterly basic to 
his philosophy and he defended м with truly ele 
mental force and with unshakeable firmness He 
had an absolutely unerring instinct in this respec 
and everyone who for various reasons disagreed 
with him and was the subject of ms polemical -re 
buffs, on reflection and closer examination of the 
problem later inevitably had to admit that Тепи 
was right that the line he was relentlessly pursuing 
assured maximum sober-mindedness and maximum 
energy for the effort to resolve the crucial problem 
which Marx defined 1п his celebrated phrase “ры 
losophers have only interpreted the world 1n various 
ways the point, however, 1s to change и” 2 

This centra] problem of refashioning the world 
dictated Lenin's world outlook and it explains bs 
profound respect for science in general He had the 
greatest respect for and an intense interest in the 
exact sciences. He never spoke of them as the prov 
ince of cloistered academics To him the exact 
sciences had much relevance to the revolutionary 
activities Some of the works of Pavlov, Tim 
ryazev ^*, Darwin evolutionary theory or problems 
of atomic physics held such fascination for Lenin 
that he often expressed regret he lacked the time 
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to delve deeper into the scientific works that 
advanced the changing of the worlds face Lenin 
was aware that ıt would be a good thing if we 
could possibly state social problems with the same 
precision of definition as the chemist or the physic- 
ist In this sense his respect for exact thought was 
great indeed and, as you know, during the revolu- 
tion he actually enjoined his fellow Marxists to 
form an alhance with natural scientists He also 
preached the idea of such an alliance when the 
Marxist philosophical journal Under the Banner of 
Marxism was being launched Lenin made 1 quite 
plain that any honest scientist not necessanly a 
Marxist, who carried out a strictly scientific induc- 
tion, who was scientifically impartial, was to be 
treated d prior: as our ally, аз a very valuable 
comrade-in-arms 

Vladimir Ilyich had a consuming interest зп есо- 
nomics and statistics Statistical data arrived at by 
valid methods had an infinite attraction for him and 
I remember how at the sessions of the Council of 
Peoples Commissars where statistical reports were 
presented Lenin would pick up a pencil and jot 
down extremely penetrating and apt comments 
warning against the possibility of error, against a 
wrong-headed approach based on crude approxi- 
mation 

A lawyer by training, he maintained a close 1n- 
terest in jurisprudence, not 1n the abstract legal 
pseudo-science which 15 divorced from hfe, of 
course, but 1n the fine precision of definition that true 
legal science achieves 

At the time of the fairly widespread prejudice 
among us against lawyers, who appeared to us to 
be so many devil’s advocates, the defence lawyers 
of capital the owners of spoiled brains filled with 
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pseudo-traditions, Lenin absolutely insisted on en 
listing the services of professional codifiers and 
legal experts, and demanded strictly juridical def 
nitions Surpiised, we would try to argue that we 
had no use for their cheap eloquence, that we our 
selves were able to find the nght phrasing, but 
Lenin would have none of it "What sort of lan 
guage 1s и? It s full of holes, he would say reject 
ing our versions He had a passion for the language 
of the law and himself knew exactly how to use it 
He regarded a legal definition as a thing of scient 
fic value, as an intellectual accomplishment 
Although Lenin did not write historical works i 
the strict sense of the term, or at least wrote few 
1n passing, so to speak, I think he was nonetheles 
a histonan of note This made him very sensit 
towards histoncal wnting He was a historiam b 
virtue of the depth of his reflection. on particula. 
problems He was a historian of his own times anc 
looked upon them not so much with the enthusiasm 
of a political journalist as with the penetrating in 
sight of a thoroughly objective analyst, as 15 ew 
denced, for instance by his brilhant analysis d 
the causes of the disintegration of the Social-Demc 
cratic workers’ parties in Europe This 15 seen m 
Lenin $ exposure of West European capital, of the 
exploitation of colomal peoples by Europe wher 
even the proletarian class had degenerated into i 
class of exploiters thus Preparing the ground fo 
the subsequent betrayal of its leaders, an ехроѕит 
which made it. clear, besides, that the exploited 
peoples after making their own political revolutions 
which would indicate their maturing sense of na 
tional identity, would eventually be drawn into а 
direct fight with capital This analysis made a greal 
Impression on me, and its results proved to be trulj 


stupendous as they have largely determined the way 
Lenin resolved the nationalities question and the 
general trend of the Third International towards 
non-European countries and the drawing up of 
battle lines for a final effort to foim a proletanan 
front in Europe I could cite any number of ехат- 
ples testifying to Lenins ability to read events and 
put them in perspective with the clarity of a Marx- 
ist despite the fact that he was dealing with events 
which were happening around him and in which 
he himself was a direct participant 


I think, for instance, that Lenins letters from 
Geneva after tee February revolution in Russia, 
containing an assessment of the essence of that rev- 
olution and of the behaviour of the classes it in- 
volved constitute a masterpiece of historical ana- 
lysis 25 

Lenin does not seem to have wnitten very many 
strictly scientific works, with the sole exception, 
perhaps, of the monumental The Development of 
Capitalism m Russia, the rest of his wntings seem 
to gravitate towards social and political journalism, 
and with good reason the ideas contained in them, 
the way these ideas are developed, and the conclu- 
.Sions which suggest themselves and which dictate 
the tactics of further struggle are so rich as to 
enable the reader to form a good idea of the basic 
principles behind Lenin $ scientific thought 


Equally, he had to be a good social and political 
journalist precisely because he was a Marxist revo- 
lutonary Lenin never forgot that a Communist 
proceeds from an intimate understanding of the ın- 
terests of his class 1n their entirety, seeing them in 
a global perspective encompassing dozens of coun- 
tries and spanning hundreds of years 
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Lenin who loved the proletariat, seeing it as the 
organizing class, felt 115 tremendous volcanic power 
and he loved it as ıt manifested itself in the ındı- 
vidual worker with whom he had a gift of finding 
common ground Lenin was fully aware that Rus- 
sia s proletanat was uneducated, that ıt had to learn 
and had so much to learn Any glorification of the 
blue collar as such or of the masses as such was 
alien to [етп Therefore, it was important, he be 
heved, to spread as widely as possible political 


“Lenin's strength as a political writer 
lies in his extraordinarily lucid style, 
his ability to present any idea, even а 
complex one, wrth surprising clarity 
and to vary Ws presentation in such 
a way that even the most raw, antrained 
mind, unaccustomed to political think 
ing, can grasp it” 


(“Meetings with Lenin in. Exile") 


“Vladimir llyich provided definitions 
that were profound whilst remaining 
vivid and simple ' 


(“Lenin and the Younger Generation", 
a speech, January 25, 1924) 


knowledge among the masses, and although he 
knew that this could not be done through brochures, 
pamphlets or artcles and although he himself 
taught us that 11 could only be achieved through 
practical participation in the revolution the best 
school of experience, ne, nevertheless, did not rush 
to the other extreme of underestimating the 1mpott 
ance of social and political journalism as such and 
he himself was а most prolific writer on social and 
political subjects, always keen to speak not only to 
fellow party members but to people outside the 
party 
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The education of peasants was a matter of con- 
suming interest to Vladimir Ilyich and there was 
hardly another person in the republic who took as 
closely to heart as Lenin did the problems and hard- 
ships that befell the People s Commissanat for Edu- 
cation with which I have everything to do, or who 
would be as upset as Vladimir Ilyich was to see 
the Commissariat s sickly condition, the inadequate 
scope of its work and chronic shortage of finance 
He became greatly excited over an idea to organize 
public lectures and readings on law-making and 
political science This proved to be a utopian idea 
which fell to the ground shortly after taking off, 
but even so Lenin took a keen interest in it be 
cause 1t seemed to him that, perhaps, apart from 
combatting illiteracy, there was some other com- 
plementary method of taking a short cut by appeal- 
ing straight to the peasantry 

One of Lenins dominant characteristics was his 
constant awareness that ıt was important to explain 
things in plain terms so that any housewife could 
understand This does not mean, of course, that 
Lenin was prepared to change ideas into the chicken 
feed of popularization and crude simplification 
Better than anyone else he knew that many prob- 
lems could not even begin to be raised without the 
use of complex terminology or without making more 
exacting demands on the intellectual standards of 
the audience He knew that there were different 
stages in this matter, but all the same, being a 
social and political journalist par excellence, he 
taught his lesson without overestimating too much 
also the abihty of the better educated members of 
the public and even of party cadres to assimilate 
material He taught us untiringly that 1 you had 
a sound idea but failed to put it into effect you 


Should keep plugging и pushing it, explaining it 
over and over again When you see that your idea 
has been but inadequately assimilated, you should 
not rush forward, you should slow down and keep 
repeating it If you have a slogan relevant to the 
moment you should bring и down to the under 
standing of the lowest level of your audience, you 
should try and permeate the minds and conscious- 
ness of your target audience with the message of 
this slogan 

This feature dominates Leming political journal- 
ism As a writer Lenin was entirely unaffected and 
simple He was not the most elegant stylist by any 
means but this did not prevent him from puthng 
across his message forcefully and with great clarity 
There are not a few elegant stylists who fail to con- 
vey their message with sufficient clanty and punch, 
they go about it rather pompously, while Lenin 
allows but little or no room for any muisinterpreta- 
tion of his ideas and I think that everyone who has 
read Lenins works has been left with the impres- 
sion of a special bnlhance which many of them, 
notably his pamphlets on the state make on the read- 
er They cause the reader to experience aesthetic 
pleasure the thoughts contained ш them are so 
clearly and simply expressed Lenin achieved this 
not through the use of conventional polemical devi- 
ces, not through rich metaphor of phrasing or wit- 
ticism, yet 1t seems to you he expresses his thoughts 
with such clarity that even a child could understand 
them When you read Lenin s writings you begin to 
appreciate the tremendous social and pedagogical 1m- 
pact of his political journalism. In this respect the 
wealth of material contained in the Collected Works 
of Lenin provides a shining example of how a revo- 
lutionary publicist should work if he wants to be 
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understood by the vast majority and at the same 
tme to avoid being misinterpreted, to avoid baby 
talk when addressing the masses, not to sink to the 
level of generalities and at the same time to hold 
the attention of his audience and inspire ıt Lev 
Tolstoy once said that real art, while losing nothing 
of its subtle overtones can in some way be grasped 
both by children and by illiterate commoners Lenin 
achieves something similar in his journalistic writ- 
ings and that is the reason why they produce the 
impression they do on the reader 

His skill in public speaking matched his talent as 
a journalist Any and every speech he made was а 
political act of persuasion or explanation Many of 
his speeches were of historic 1mportance as they ex- 
pressed a particular political conclusion of great 
moment while some of his other speeches may not 
have been of such global importance as they were 
a repetition of something which he had worked out 
but which was still debatable and open to question 
But all of them were the speeches of a teacher, and 
if you ask me was Lenin a great orator I will reply 
he certainly was Lenin did not try to flatter his 
audience nor did he attempt to dazzle his hearers 
with elegant presentation or give them a breathing 
space by cracking jokes He ignored all this and, 
indeed he would have scoffed at the very idea his 
task was to explain his ideas in simple terms and 
if he felt his audience did not see his point he 
would repeat it several times That 1s why even his 
gestures were designed to ram home his message 
and why he used didactic techniques to emphasize 
that what he had to say was unassailable, beyond 
dispute, well-thought-out and self-evident Lemn 
never discussed trifling matters He only made a 
speech when it was essential to do so, when he had 
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a message to put across, and then he spoke with all 
the powers of persuasion and hypnotic force at his 
disposal His voice, tense with total commitment and 
drive, and his gestures combined to help him cast 
a spell over his audience and one could listen to 
him endlessly with bated breath, and during the 
seemingly interminable and truly grateful applause 
everyone in the audience felt sorry that he had fin- 
ished-so great was the pleasure everyone expe- 
rienced зп following the thoughts of the teacher 

These are, then some of the off-the-cuff remarks 
that come to mind when I think of Vladimir Ilyich 
as the theoretician and teacher Even had he been 
no more than a teacher then 1t would have been 1m- 
possible to give an exhaustive account of him None- 
theless, I would not claim for а moment that the 
rather narrow subject I have chosen on this occasion 
in any way predominates over all others Lenin, the 
organizer, public leader, practical revolutionary- 
these are, perhaps, even more fascinating subjects of 
which I do not propose to speak now, this must be 
left for the future Winding up I would Just hke 
to emphasize once again the magnetic, irresistible 
charm of his personality 

Our times are 1n some ways a terribly bitter ex- 
perience and are also, as a whole, truly grandiose 
and exciting And however bright and happy man- 
kind s future may be, I think that succeeding gene- 
rations will often think back with a touch of envy 
about the people who lived through the 1920s Our 
times have seen a momentous upheaval, unpreceden- 
ted 1n human history, which will never be forgotten 
And Lenin, а product of these times and their driv- 
ing force, has mirrored and embodied all the charm 
and glory of this exceptional era To the galaxy of 
the world leaders who have earned their place in 
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humanity’s Pantheon, one more charismatic persona- 
lity has now been added. And if you were to ask me 
whether Vladimir Ilyich had any bad features, my 
answer would be: I do not know of either. As I 
scan his political career, his relations with his com- 
rades-in-arms, his private life and his work as a 
theorist I honestly cannot think of any feature of 
his character that could possibly be described as 
bad. Not a single one. There was a man for you 
who was thoroughly good from head to toe, a mir- 
acle of a man, and yet a living man of flesh and 
blood. And now that his body lies in state in this 
Hall of Columns and the whole nation files past, 
grief-stricken, even now he is as alive and living as 
anyone who lives and breathes in this city and in 
this country... 


(January 24, 1924) 
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“The time will come when those of 
Lenin’s friends who were closest to 
him will tell the story of the sort of 
man he was in his personal life” 


A Lunacharsky 


BACK IN GENEVA 


My dear young readers! You do not yet know of 
course what reminiscences are I do not mean that 
you never think about yesterday or, perhaps, about 
your childhood What I mean 1s that you have to 
hive through a good few decades before you can 
begin to appreciate fully what it means to recall the 
past 

When you arrive in a city after a long absence 
of, say ten or twenty years, a city which has wit- 
nessed important events 1n your life, you experience 
a very special sensation 

You may find yourself in entirely happy circums- 
tances and you may not зп the least regret the past 
and may find и no better than your present And 
yet, as you walk along the streets and through the 
squares of a city you have half-forgotten, when you 
actually see ıt again, you suddenly feel something 
stir within you and the figures of those absent and 
perhaps no longer living, reappear beside all the 
men and women you see around you-the past resur- 
faces before you against the backdrop of reahty 
and tugs at your heart strings 

These memories are always accompanied by a bit- 
ter-sweet sensation. It 1s as if you were recognizing 
a far younger alter ego and almost reliving long- 
passed experiences And this past, which 1s so unex- 
pectedly and vividly resurrected seems to you to be 
pleasant and dear, always appearing as an old friend 
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who has come back from travels in far-off lands 
where he almost perished and was forgotten Yet at 
the same time this pleasant memory 1s tinged with 
a touch of sadness, not only because people age, but 
simply because you realize with such agonizing clar- 
ity that time passes so quickly At such moments 
Ше and death intertwine as it were and tighten 
round your heart т black and red bonds 

What some of my friends and I lived through in 
our Geneva exile 1s indeed of extraordinary signi- 
ficance 


My first meeting with Lenin an almost fleeting 
encounter, was in Paris 26 It was in Geneva, how- 
ever that I was lucky enough to start working side 
by side with our great leader and very intensively, 
too It was in Geneva, before my eyes, that the 
eventual split between the Bolsheviks and the Men- 
sheviks originated and it was also there that our 
proletarian, revolutionary Marxist policies first took 
shape 

I was a Left-wing Social Democrat, and a Bolshe- 
vik, even before I arrived in Geneva having deci- 
ded on my political allegiance in exile 27 But и was 
actually in Geneva that I had my first introduction 
to real full-time party work and to really creative 
party thought 28 

That 15 why the time (1904-05) I spent in this 
dull and petty-minded Swiss city left such a deep 
imprint on my mind and why my memory flooded 
with reminiscences when I returned to it 


Plainpalais, а big ray-shaped square lying close 
to the city outskirts was the site of noisy and colour- 
ful fairs with their pretty ingenious merry-go-rounds 
and the bands playing American foxtrots There was 
Just such a fair on when I arrived in Geneva in res- 
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ропзе to an insistent letter from Lenin urging me to 
join him in editing the newspaper Vperyod ?? 

If my memory serves me right our editorial board 
had its first meeting on the evening of the day I 
arrived 

Nadezhda Konstantinovna, despite the fact that 
she was hardly older than any of the other Lenin’s 
close associates, was something of a party mother 
to us She was always calm, collected, was always 
in the picture, followed everything and gave timely 
advice to everyone We all had an enormous respect 
for her 

After the first (or maybe the second) board meet- 
ing Olminsky 30, while coming out with me from the 
cramped room where we had handed іп our articles 
to Lenin, said excitedly "It seems to me well make 
а good team What I like here 1s that none of us 1s 
over-ambitious And what a delight 1 15 to work 
with Lenin, the way he gives leadership without 
any arrogance!” 

And, indeed, we always worked smoothly, mesh- 
ing together as a friendly team 

There were few Bolsheviks in Geneva at the time, 
we were, essentially, а closeknit group hemmed in 
by emigres and students most of whom aligned 
themselves with the Mensheviks *! and the Socialist 
Revolutionanes 32 

We had our meals in the rather small snack bar 
run by Lepeshinsky 5 3 wife (The Lepeshinskys 
were members of Lenin’s group) There some of us 
played chess, others looked at Lepeshinsky s excel- 
lent and witty cartoons We also had our arguments 
there, swapped news and learned to appreciate and 
respect each other Sometimes we held our more or 
less full meetings there After the day's work at the 
editorial office or after some brief meeting 1 would 
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often join Lenin for a walk down to the River Arve 
The Lepeshinskys snack bar was not far from the 
Arve Bridge Sometimes, we would walk along the 
river bank, and sometimes we would cross the 
bridge and go into the low hills wandering through 
the grove beyond Those were the most valuable 
and precious moments Lenin was often more open 
and accessible than usual on those occasions 

Normally Vladimir Ilyich would not let anyone, 
not even those who were nearest to him, in on his 
innermost personal feelings Above all, he was a 
politician, an ardent and inspired one He turned 
his dedication to politics into the centre of life for 
anyone who joined him in his work Lenin hated to 
discuss anyone behind his or her back, or tell you 
what he thought of someone, nor did he hke to re- 
minisce about the past The immediate future was 
what he was concerned with all the time the next 
blow to be struck, the defences to be organized and 
the contacts to be made and maintained 

During these memorable conversations Vladimir 
Ilyich would sometimes touch on the more intimate 
aspects of a particular question He spoke with sad- 
ness and bitterness but also with evident affection 
about Martov * with whom the logic of inexorable 
politics had made him part company With a few 
apt and penetrating words he would describe Ple- 
khanov whose intellect he always greatly admired 
Lenin would sketch a political and human profile of 
Пап 35 with a subtle sense of humour He would 
also discuss the various techniques of social and po- 
litical journalism. and popularization 

Conversation would flow best when Lenin passed 
on to more general questions, when we argued 
about the fundamentals of materialism or when he 
made predictions about exactly when revolution 
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would occur in different countries and how rapidly 
it would subsequently develop If only I had been 
more sensible and farsighted during those walks 
and had the good sense on reaching home to write 
down everything I heard from this revolutionary 
genius I would now have been able to place before 
you, my young readers, an absorbingly interesting 
book Unfortunately, like many others, I thought of 
this too late When you hve and fight side by side 
with a man of Lenins stature you find ıt difficult 
always to grasp the exact meaning of what you hear 
from him 

In those days Lenin did not particularly lıke to 
speak publicly All sorts of meetings and discussions 
were taking place in Geneva almost daily There 
were quite a few loud-mouthed public speakers who 
were very popular with the students and with whom 
it was not easy to compete on account of their ter- 
ribly noisy but empty phrase-mongering which, to 
give them their due, they rather skilfully adapted to 
the average university student and faculty member 
Vladimir Ilyich thought it a sheer waste of time to 
address such meetings He encouraged me, however, 
to do so He seemed to think that I was well-equip- 
ped for what was, 1n fact, a secondary activity Vla- 
dimir Ilyich would always give me advice and ın- 
structions before I went to those meetings, some of 
which proved a success for me as they helped to 
stir up the best part of my student audience and 
win some of the students over to our side 

The situation changed somewhat after January 
1905 36 when the first revolution was imminent 
Lenin began to speak more frequently in public 
From then on we often shared the platform I can 
still remember two or three good dressing downs 
I got from Lenin for failing to enlarge on a particu- 


lar idea or for not pressing а particular point home 
more boldly 
Geneva was a dull city with traditionally bad 

theatrical performances and only indifferent concerts 
except when someone of quality arrived for recitals 
The very lifestyle of the city s philistines resembled 
the efficient and smooth ticking of the watches they 
made As for us we were usually quite cheerful 
Many of us, of course, were having difficulty mak- 
ing both ends meet, almost all had been through the 
mil, and were fully aware that more hardships 
were 1п store for us, but we did not let that worry 
us too much On the whole the Russian colony, and 
especially its Bolshevik part, was dominated by an 
elated and, I would say, cheerful mood I think that 
this mood, for us Bolsheviks, at any rate, was lar- 
gely generated by Lenin 

He was always ın high spints and full of zest 
for Ше While fully aware of all the dangers, 1m- 
pending troubles, drawbacks and so on, Lenin was 
always full of optimism which he derived, on the 
one hand, from a reliable Marxist prediction and, 
on the other, from his amazing drive as a leader 

I remember one evening in Geneva, a veritable 
paraxysm of merry-making that lasted well into the 
night It was at Shrovetide when even the usually 
sluggish Swiss joined the international crowd of 
students in a surfeit of wholehearted rejoicing It 
was no exception on that occasion A group of Bol- 
sheviks including Lenin found themselves in the very 
thick of Shrovetide dancing and fooling around 
I remember quite vividly the long string of young 
men and women several hundred strong who, linking 
their arms or placing their hands on one another's 
shoulder, went skipping down the staircase and 
around the cathedral laughing and singing songs 
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And I remember well how Lenin wth childlike aban- 
don his cap cocked back, joined the general rejoic- 
ıng He laughed, his roguish eyes sparkhng with 
glints of mirth 

Now that I stand on the Атуе Bridge again lean- 
ing over its railings and looking at the turbid waters 
running swiftly and tempestuously beneath it as they 
did then I think that revolutionary thought and the 
revolutionary cause were moving along just as 
swiftly and tempestuously when I first arrived in Ge- 
neva They were rushing along towards some great 
historic river, towards some vast sea of history, 
making their weighty contribution to ıt This con- 
tribution was great not because Geneva could be 
described as a particularly 1mportant revolutionary 
centre-the Russian emigre community played а re- 
latively subsidiary role as compared with. the. whole 
of the workers movement The reason was that at 
that particular juncture Geneva happened to be the 
most suitable place for launching the newspaper 
Iskra and the journals that followed и which were 
edited by the party s best theorist and critic 


(1927) 


FROM REMINISCENCES 
OF LENIN IN 1905 


I 


Peihaps nothing helped more to gain a better un- 
derstanding of what the split between the Bolshe- 
viks and the Mensheviks meant than the events of 
January 9, 1905, did 

We all knew that the atmosphere in Russia was 
charged with a storm, that the spring waters were 
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rising and that one could expect certain events to 
break out any day, but even for us, who formed the 
most revolutionary wing of the Social-Democratic 
Party, the events of January came as a surprise. 

The whole of the Russian emigré community was 
greatly agitated by the news from Russia. On the 
one hand, needless to say, the heart of each one of 
us seethed with a sorrowful indignation, but at the 
same time we were beginning to see the perspective 
with increasing clarity. Of course, Lenin was the 
first who drew all the basic conclusions. His keen 
intellect reinforced by his skill as a Marxist analyst 
par excellence helped us in the first days, and in 
even the first hours of the January events in Russia, 
to appreciate the importance of what had happened. 
Under Lenin’s guidance we realized that these 
events would end the illusions and prejudices about 
the autocracy not only among the proletariat of Pe- 
tersburg but among the proletariat to the whole of 
Russia, that they would mark the boundary beyond 
which the history of the Russian proletariat’s revo- 
lutionary struggle would no longer be confined to 
underground Marxist circles and study groups but 
would involve the whole great body of the proleta- 
riat. 

... Lenin emphasized one other aspect of the Ja- 
nuary events. He was strongly impressed by the 
enthusiasm for taking up arms which engulfed the 
proletarians of Petersburg after the tsar’s troops had 
replied with fire to their humble petition. 

The Mensheviks immediately began to snort at 
us dismissively and talked volubly about Blanquism 
and Jacobinism, about a superficial "military-techni- 
cal” attitude to revolution, and so on. All that 
utterly civilian chatter, at a time when history was 
clearing the decks for the first sharp clashes between 
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the revolutionary proletariat and the state machin- 
ery seemed to us to be beneath criticism and de- 
serving nothing but contempt 

We continued to think about and speak of the 
need for direct revolutionary struggle and of over- 
throwing the autocracy through general strikes and 
armed uprisings So when the time came at the Third 
Congress of the Party, 37 it became quite clear that 
the Bolsheviks were genuine revolutionaries ın the 
proper and exact sense of the term as they advoca- 
ted a people’s uprising which had to be technically 
prepared and whose spontaneous explosive material 
had to be tempered with a maximum degree of con- 
sciousness 


(1927) 


П 


Without a doubt Lenin was the most outstanding 
party worker among us because of his superior po- 
litical experience, the prestige he enjoyed, his tre- 
mendous capacity for work his skill as а political 
journalist and also in terms of the sheer volume of 
his output and its results 38 

Lenin was literally seething in politics as he cast 
about for a suitable fulcrum, for some basic fact to 
seize upon He urged us to make haste 1n decipher- 
ing the meaning of the news coming out of Russia 
and he pounced on it eagerly Even a small bit of 
news a report or some summarized account of what 
was happening in Russia gave him material for 
shrewd generahzations and he would immediately 
proceed to spell out for us the meaning of events 
We were following developments in Russia very 
closely We shared out all the newspapers among 
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ourselves to read every issue but as Lenin checked 
on everything he would also read our portions as 
well as his own. The same way we were perusing 
our European mail and the Menshevik press. We 
went through the latter with a fine tooth comb for 
signs of certain features and trends the emergence 
of which Lenin, who understood well just where the 
Menshevik line was veering, had anticipated. 

Our newspaper's future articles we often discus- 
sed before they were written, this concerned also 
the articles Lenin or we ourselves wrote. Lenin 
would frequently ask whether any of us had sug- 
gestions to make as to topics to write about. We 
made our suggestions and he let us know his own. 
Each title and outline of the proposed subject were 
discussed at length. Those who suggested a particu- 
lar subject for an article proceeded to enlarge on 
their basic theses and stands; others, including 
Lenin, joined issue with them raising objections. 
A lively discussion would develop. At some point 
Lenin would say: “Right, and now will you, please, 
get down to work and do the article!” 

By no means always would an article be collective- 
ly discussed before being written but it was 
always discussed before appearing in print. Things 
could be done in this way because ours was a 
weekly organ which never had a surplus of mate- 
rial, so we could carefully polish up our writings. 
Often on second reading an article would be altered 
quite a bit. On many occasions the original article 
written by, say, Orlovsky 39 or Olminsky ended up 
being largely Lenin’s work for he would edit it so 
heavily, crossing things out, rewriting extensively, 
putting in large new passages, that afterwards those 
editing later editions found themselves unable to say 
whose article it was. 
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Indeed, Lenin had his own distinctive style. There- 
fore, it was often easy to identify in an article 
Orlovsky's flowing intellectual literary style or 
Olminsky's dry ironic wit, which were quite differ- 
ent from Lenin's phrasing, but judging by other 
signs, the article seemed to be written by Lenin. His 
slogans, hard-hitting language and his habit to re- 
peat a particular thesis in different forms in order 
to ram its message home to the reader were the 
unmistakable mark of his authorship. 

We worked as a team. Ап article written by some- 
one would be edited by Lenin who would stick 
in a phrase or two here, change the wording there 
or alter the ending. True, he would first ask the 
author himself to do so, and on occasions the latter 
would oblige, but more often than not the final pol- 
ishing up took place in a situation where everyone 
would be up to the eyes in work and Lenin would 
call round literally every half-hour to ask when 
they were going to come through with the article, if 
at all. And since quite frequently we were in time 
trouble Lenin himself would eventually undertake 
the task. His handwriting was extremely rapid and 
bold but quite legible. He would pick up the mate- 
rial and without further ado proceed to make the 
necessary alterations. If it was too late and we had 
no time to read through our articles another time 
we always had complete confidence that once Lenin 
had seen over them the articles were ready for set- 
ting. 

Sometimes Lenin's own articles would be subject- 
ed to remaking. In this respect he was an extremely 
easy man to deal with, showing none of the outward 
arrogance of a political leader. He was a leader be- 
cause he grasped an idea more quickly and compre- 
hensively than others, he was able to express more 


firmly he worked more quickly and all these splen- 
did qualities of a journalist made him indisputably 
the foremost one But there was no outward display 
of ambition no quickness to take offence or any 
desire to be т the limelight about Lenin With infi- 
nite humility he would listen to Olminskys criti- 
cisms that a particular phrase was not good Rus- 
sian that its syntax was wrong and sometimes 
lacked political punch He himself would frequently 
chop and change, secking more expressiveness, and 
whenever someone suggested better phrasing Lenin 
would gratefully accept it 

The revolutionary events and the general strike *? 
in Russia found me in Italy *! Lenin made me forget 
about all my ailments and go to Petersburg He sent 
me such a cable because he himself had arrived in 
the city 42 after the Constitution had been promul- 
gated ® and while there as you know, besides head- 
ing the Bolshevik organization he was chief editor 
of New Life ** He invited me to join him on the 
newspaper 

Following my arrival I began to attend every 
meeting of the editorial staff to discuss articles It 
was a daily, with a bulk of material, and it was 
impossible to carefully look it over Incidentally, 
Lenin would repeatedly say ‘The deuce knows 
whether it s a good thing for us to have а big news- 
paper You cant embrace the whole of it during the 
day, 1t 1s 1mpossible to read everything, down to the 
last item Perhaps и would be a better idea to have 
a smaller paper which would also be better for the 
workers ” But Lenin s complaint that he could not 
read the newspaper the way he liked and was used 
to, to be able to think out every line, to feel ıt and 
put it in exactly the right place, was before long 
resolved by police intervention which stopped the 
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publication of New Life But when it was closed, 
shortly after the arrest of the Petersburg Soviet, we 
began to publish smaller papers “$ 

When we did so the situation changed New Life 
was published at a good time when, strictly speak- 
ing, more or less full freedom of speech prevailed 
After the closure of New Life the situation deterio- 
rated That was some time after the December upris- 
ing in Moscow and we were clearly threatened by 
reaction A few small papers were being published 
at the time and the task then was to defend our po- 
sitions from Menshevism Lenin had everything 
under firm control and each line was carefully 
looked at and edited 

The development of more substantial things than 
newspaper articles, namely, the darfting of our 
party resolutions, also began around that time The 
situation was such that one had to weigh everything 
up very carefully On the one hand, there was the 
risk of running into the extreme of high-sounding 
revolutionary rhetoric, promoting romantic. radical- 
ism which failed to prepare the ground for direct 
revolutionary action on the other, Menshevism 
was well embarked on the road to liquidationism “6 
Following the line Lenin was pursuing, which 
seemed a middle-of-the-road line but which actually 
was the only truly revolutionary line, we could shift 
this way or that way at different times The resolu- 
tions we were working out in discussions with the 
Mensheviks before the Partys Stockholm Con- 
gress, " during and after the Congress, when the 
Central Committee was splitting, were of great sig- 
nificance (More details will follow Ed) 

The resolutions were worked out by Lenin's spe- 
cial method which was literally a method of col- 
lective work 
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We would get together 12 to 14 members Lenin 
would suggest drafting a particular resolution He 
would start by giving us an outhne, proceed to 
split it into so many sections and suggest a domi- 
nant overall idea Then we would start collectively 
editing it Lenin or somebody else would suggest the 
first formula It would be discussed first from the 
standpoint of phrasing, with every word being care- 
fully considered As soon as seemingly suitable for- 
mula was thrashed out it would be criticized by 
Lenin for the possibility of any misinterpretation or 
misunderstanding We would then work on the lan- 
guage of the formula to make it more precise and 
аз soon аз someone hit on the right phrasing Lenin 
would say ‘Thats well put, lets write и down” 
And we went in this way through the whole formu- 
la right to the end Afterwards our editors would go 
through it again and polish it up further so that it 
would be impossible later on to credit anyone with 
a particular word or phrase Each of us would con- 
tribute to и whatever formula occurred to him 

Generally speaking I must say that Lenin gave 
his associates quite a lot of language leeway to 
express themselves And he was also fairly broad- 
minded 1n the choice of subjects But this was not the 
case so as far as the political line was concerned 
Whenever and wherever he detected a deviation 
from the correct political line he was uncompromis- 
ing and would not make the slightest concession 

My comrades may confirm, although и is true 
more of Lenins methods of overall political leader- 
ship than of his editorial methods, that he was fond 
of giving his own outline when instructing his asso- 
ciates to speak at a gathering I used to have many 
such outlines but to my regret most of them were 
lost during travelling from place to place But what 
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survived I have handed over to the appropriate de- 
positories 

Very often Lenin would pick up a blue or red 
pencil and scribble a few theses on a slip of paper 
and would ask a speaker 1f he could develop them 
in his report, and whether he agreed with them or 
not The person would usually reply that he would 
take his suggestions into account and use them in 
his speech Lenin would do that frequently during 
party conferences and congresses Therefore, very 
often his associates and comrades-in-arms presented 
reports which were based on Lenin s arguments 

This I think :s a very interesting characteristic 
and if only we could find more of such theses and 
outlines we would see that even that part of work 
that was not credited to Lenin still had a distinct 
mark of his genius, his far-sightedness and his skill 
in designing and putting together the basic theses 


(1931) 


Ш 


Whenever I am asked to give my reminiscences of 
Lenin I cannot forgive myself for having failed to 
keep a diary, even some secret diary — since 1n those 
days и was not altogether safe for anyone to keep 
notes ~ which might later assist my memory The 
numerous and most interesting personal conversa- 
tions I had with the man, all sorts of meetings and 
collective undertakings during which I was able to 
observe Lenin in close-up, all manner of events 
which involved both of us personally in one way ог 
another and which enabled me to watch him per- 
form the mission history had given him АП these 
have passed leaving but a vague trail in my memory 
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which it 1s sometimes difficult even to put in any 
chronological order 

Nonetheless, I shall attempt briefly to tell you 
what my memory has retained about Lenin's part in 
the events of 1905, facts I learned about not from 
any written. sources but from the evidence of my 
own eyes and ears 

Lenin conducted exceedingly varied and intensive 
activities, since. both Petersburg and Moscow and 
many provincial towns led a most action-packed 
hfe in the period between the first revolutionary 
upheaval and the backlash of reaction, frequently 
being drenched in blood and becoming the scene of 
the conflagrations of Black Hundred pogroms and 
listening with bated breath for any rumours about 
the fate of the Eastern Army, 48 which the govern- 
ment was trying to disperse in order to prevent its 
retreating avalanche from joining up with the stormy 
waves of the workers' revolution and peasants re- 
volts 

Lenin s influence in the leading bodies of the Bol- 
shevik wing of the Russian Social-Democratic Party 
was, of course, tremendous It was enhanced by the 
great amplifier which the legal newspapers he had 
at his disposal constituted 

However, it should be stated bluntly that the 
working class at that time lacked any meaningful 
organization despite the fact that Soviets were func- 
tioning both in Petersburg and 1n a number of pro- 
vincial cities and towns Similarly the party itself 
had but a rather fragile embryonic apparatus For 
that reason developments were largely of a sponta- 
neous nature, to a greater extent than say, during 
the preparations for the October Revolution of 1917 
and especially so, after и To this should be added 
the absence of genuine unity within the. Social-De- 
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mocratic Party though then и was still considered 
to be more or less an integrated entity This had a 
considerably holding effect on its influence 


Meantime, events were developing quite rapidly 
And Lenin repeatedly pointed out to us that the rev- 
olutionary cause was ın great jeopardy 

Even at that early stage Lenin attached great ım- 
portance to the task of drawing into the revolution- 
ary movement the mass of the peasantry and sol- 
diers, particularly the men of the disintegrating 
Eastern Army 


But an analysis of the various agrarian revolts 
and of their nature, the failure of the heroic but 
abortive armed insurrections at Sweaborg and Se- 
vastopol 4? made it plain to Lenin and the other 
members of the Central Committee that this ally of 
ours was rather weak and unreliable Not for one 
minute, however, did it prompt the Bolsheviks to 
change their basic policy of putting together a close 
alhance between the workers and the peasants and 
implementing the then current slogan ' Democratic 
dictatorship of the workers and peasants” 


Most of the Mensheviks (Martov, Martynov, Dan) 
maintained an extremely opportunist stand trying to 
turn the Soviets and the whole of the country’s 
working class into no more than an auxiliary army 
for the bourgeoisie which, 1n their view, was des- 
tined by history to come to power 

At the height of these arguments the government 
felt itself sufficiently strong to arrest the original 
members of the Petersburg Soviets on December 16 
These arrests shook everyone, including Lenin 
I remember well how even at that early stage Lenin 
was visibly concerned and I remember the anxious 
tone of his speeches He resembled at the time the 
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captain standing on the deck of а ship with storm 
clouds gathering over it 


As 1s known, the December uprising which was 
condemned by many Social-Democrats (Plekhanov, 
for instance) met with full sympathy on the part of 
the Bolsheviks and their leader Lenin viewed this 
attempt 1n the face of the government s offensive to 
switch the movement onto a higher level as perfect- 
ly justified and natural I remember those infinitely 
uneasy and dark days The news from Moscow 
often reached us late The situation. did not seem 
quite clear Lenin pounced on each line of any re- 
port about the Moscow uprising on every word 
comrades had to say about it on arrival in Peters- 
burg 


To this day I have the impression that the Bolshe- 
vik apparatus 1n Petersburg under Lenin s leadership 
did everything in its power to help the Moscow 
uprising, at least until all communications between 
Petersburg and Moscow were suspended A lot de- 
pended on these communications at the time 


I was not directly involved in those groups which 
had been detailed by the Bolsheviks to do every- 
thing possible to organize a strike on the Nikolayev- 
skaya Railway or, at least, to try and physically 
break up the tracks The disturbances along the rail- 
way were quite serious and some sections of track 
were broken up but our forces proved insufficient 
The Semyonov regiment was rushed to Moscow and 
11 ensured the eventual defeat of the heroic defen- 
ders of the Krasnaya Presnya barricades 


If we 1n Petersburg had been more and better orga- 
nized and had had more influence on the proletariat, 
we would have been able, without doubt to prepare 
the ground better for the success of the subsequent 
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fighting than what was actually achieved by several 
days of street battles in Moscow. 


It was im this situation that considerable shifts 
had occurred in the mood of the Menshevik camp 
In any case this circumstance made possible an ag- 
reement which the situation so threatening for the 
revolutionary cause dictated to all of us 


After the closure of New Lite and The Begin- 
ning?" an attempt was made to start a common 
newspaper called Northern Voice % Simultaneously 
protracted negotiations began between the Bolshevik 
and Menshevik centres with the aim of reaching a 
measure of agreement 


It was then that I saw Lenin frequently and was 
able to watch him in action during this phase in our 
party s evolution as a tactician and strategist of 
inner-party warfare 

I chaired most of those meetings but it was Lenin 
with few exceptions who was the architect of our 
party s line Only from time to time would he 
entrust somebody else with a particular speech or 
statement Most of the time it was he who spearhea- 
ded the polemics against the Mensheviks the prime 
aim of which was to force the Mensheviks into 
adopting a really revolutionary stand, into agreeing 
to undertake a meaningful minimum of decisive 
actions 


At those meetings we failed to reach any definite 
agreement А! we were able to produce was some 
material for subsequent agreement Later this mate- 
rial was discussed by the Bolsheviks and the Men- 
sheviks at their separate conferences the Bolsheviks 
at a conference in Tammerfors and the Mensheviks 
at their conference which took place I dont quite 
remember where 
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Аз is known the result was a single Central Com- 
mittee and single editorial board of the central 
organ 

The failure of the December uprising which tight- 
ly followed this development changed the political 
situation yet again At first the Bolshevik centre 
(above all Lenin himself) did not view the govern- 
ments victory in Moscow as a fact important 
enough to justify a basic change in the revolutionary 
tactics of the party and the proletariat On the con- 
trary Lenin took the stand that ít was necessary to 
restructure the purely mihtant nature of our strug- 
gle If my memory serves me right the major Bol- 
shevik conference which Lenin addressed and where 
for the first time he urged the launching of guerrilla 
warfare against the government took place on Vasi- 
lyevsky Island (a distnct of Petersburg -Ed) As 
Lenin saw it, such guerrilla warfare would conduct 
a large-scale rearguard action and in this way would 
build a bridge to a new revolutionary upsurge across 
the country His speech made a tremendous impact 
on the audience 

There were moments in subsequent years when 
workers and veteran revolutionaries, who were dis- 
appointed at the need to beat a retreat and full of 
revolutionary enthusiasm, were spht almost neatly 
down the middle at vanous meetings and conferen- 
ces between the tactics which Lenin. himself had re- 
cently pushed and the new policy which he had been 
gradually advocating one aimed at preserving the 
outlawed party intact at taking measures to con- 
serve strength and at exploiting every available legal 
opportunity and what was left of the freedom to 
speak т the Duma and so on 

As for the Mensheviks they presented а sorry 
sight as they shed their skin, repented of their rev- 
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olutionary enthusiasm and pursuits and lost faith 
in the revolutionary potential It was then that the 
colours of betrayal, with which their Liquidationist 
wing later draped itself, began to show through as 
dark spots 

But the inertia of the continuing negotiations on 
agreement, the somewhat camouflaged nature of the 
changes which were taking place within the Bolshe- 
viks, on the one hand, and among the Mensheviks, 
on the other, were sufficiently strong to maintain 
the momentum of attempts to unite the party even 
amid the arguments and controversies I have des- 
cribed The main attempt was made during the party 
congress 1n Stockholm 

This Fourth Congress, which came to be known 
as the Unity Congress, goes beyond the scope of 
this article, since и took place after 1905 But the 
election campaign, which by its very spirit came 
close to the type of work we had conducted in 1905, 
prepared the ground for the Stockholm Congress 

During the election campaign I frequently accom- 
panied Lenin I think we spoke together at least at 
ten meetings On most occasions I presented our 
basic programme 1n accordance with a prearranged 
plan We gave the Mensheviks no quota, opposing 
them fiercely Although the Congress was designed 
to achieve unity, each of us realized that depending 
on the vote the united party which resulted woul“ 
have one or another complexion 

Each extra vote in Petersburg, which was destined 
to be later renamed Leningrad, was very important 
The зате struggle, needless to say was waged 
everywhere 

To this day I look back on the battles which were 
raging in a tensely charged revolutionary situation 
with great admiration Even the general feeling that 


the revolutionary wave was beginning to subside did 
not eclipse the happy feeling that we now had truly 
revolutionary, truly Marxist tactics 


(1930) 


MEETINGS WITH LENIN 
IN EMIGRATION 


I met Lenin again abroad at the time of the Stutt- 
gart Congress 5? While there we were particularly 
close apart from the fact that we had to confer 
with each other constantly, since I had been entrus- 
ted by the Party with one of the most essential jobs 
at the Congress we had quite a few major political 
conversations which were informal and even intimate 
We discussed the prospects for a major social rev- 
olution, and on the subject Lenin on the whole was 
more of an optimist than I It seemed to me that 
the course of events would slow down somewhat, 
that, apparently, we would have to wait until the 
countries of Asia would go capitalist that capital 
still had 1mpressive resources at 11$ disposal and that 
we would reach old age before witnessing a real so- 
cial revolution Lenin was sincerely distressed to 
hear me paint such a pessimistic picture of the out- 
look for the future Once as I was giving him my 
arguments I noticed a shadow of sadness cross his 
powerful and intelligent face, and I realized how 
passionately this man craved not only to see a rev- 
olution happen ın his lifetime but actually to carry 
x put with all the power he had However he made 
no claims and seemed prepared to bide his time as 
a realist and wait until the movement took an upturn 
and act accordingly Lenin displayed, I discovered 
later a better sense of political prediction. and this 
15 hardly surprising 
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I should also mention, in passing, that Lenin had 
always been rather shy and tended to stay in the 
shadows at international congresses-the reason, per- 
haps, was that he did not trust his command of for- 
eign Janguages enough and yet he spoke excellent 
German and had a fair working knowledge of 
French and English. Be that as it may, Lenin con- 
fined himself to a few phrases in his public addresses 
to Congress delegates, but this changed after Lenin 
began to feel himself, at first in some measure and 
later with full confidence, as the leader of the world 
revolution, Already at Zimmerwald and Kienthal 
(where, incidentally, I was not present) Lenin, so 
far as I know, delivered major and important speech- 
es in foreign languages. He made frequent and 
long reports at the congresses of the Third Interna- 
tional 53 and always declined the services of inter- 
preters, insisting on his own presentation successive- 
ly in different languages, first in German, later in 
French, always with perfect ease and setting out his 
ideas in a clear and flexible way. All the more touch- 
ing was it for me to read a small document which I 
recently saw displayed at the Red Moscow Museum. 
It was a questionnaire filled in by Lenin personally. 
Against the question "Do you speak any foreign 
language fluently?” Lenin, wrote: "Fluently none." 
A small touch like this perfectly characterizes his 
exceptional modesty. It will be appreciated by every- 
one who was there in the conference halls and 
heard the stormy applause with which Germans, 
Frenchmen and other West Europeans greeted 
Lenin's speeches made in their own languages. 

I am very happy not to have had to live through 
our prolonged political quarrel with Lenin in close 
personal contact. It was the period when I, together 
with Bogdanov and some others, was deviating to 


the left and was a member of the Forward group 54 
which erroneously disagreed with Lenin over the 
need for the party to exploit the available legal 
opportunities. during the period of Stolypin reac- 
tion 

Of course I have many more impressions of and 
thoughts about the absolute genius of the guidance 
of the Russian and the world revolution which our 
great leader made part of history 

I am not renouncing my intention of giving a ful- 
ler portrait of Lenin as politician on the basis of 
material relating to subsequent experience including 
a number of new features which do not, however, 
run counter to those I have already mentioned and 
which characterize his personality, material which 
has enriched my own view of Lenin in the last six 
years of our cooperation But the time will come 
later for such a broader and more profound port- 
rayal 


(1919) 


THE OVERTHROW 
OF THE AUTOCRACY 


A Few Reminiscences 


The overthrow of the autocracy did not catch us 
completely unawares The whole course of the war * 
and such news out of Russia as reached us exiled 
Social-Democrats 1n Switzerland, a neutral and rela- 
tively free country lying at the crossroads of Europe, 
reinforced our hopes of an early revolutionary ex- 
plosion 


* The lirst World War (1914 18) — Ed 
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Nonctheless, the downfall of the autocracy came 
with such surprising ease, the rotten fruit dropped 
so quickly from the branch that the joyous sudden- 
ness of the event cannot, of course, be denied For 
us Russian emigres it was a festive occasion We 
congratulated one another, we were boundlessly hap- 
py and tried to infect our French and German Swiss 
hosts with our mood I made several public speeches 
in Russian and French during which completely 
overwhelmed by a surge of revolutionary joy I broke 
into a paean celebrating the beauty of the revolution 
which had come to my country not only radically to 
change its destiny but also to place its revolutionary 
energy at the seivice of a world revolution 


On the following day or, perhaps, the day after 
that, we members of the Forward group decided 
to place ourselves at the service of the Bolsheviks’ 
Central Committee and I went to see Lenin to pre- 
sent our foimal offer to him 

All the petty differences dividing us flared up and 
buined themselves away ın an instant зп the flames 
of the revolutionary explosion Our next thought 


"After the Russian autocracy was fop- 
pled by the February revolution Via- 
атг Нусй could not wait to return 
to Russia 

‘He clearly saw Ња, the revolution 
had been robbed, he knew well that 
it had been made by the workers 
relying on the soldiers, but that it was 
the bourgeoisie that had won power ' 


("Lenin and the Russian Communist 
Party") 


was the agonizing question What were we to do? 
How were we to get back to our native Russia? We 
simply had to return at all costs not only because 
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we were determined to live or die where great revo- 
lutionary events were unfolding but also because 
the keen-eyed Lenin was quick to detect and in his 
Letters from Afar to enlarge on the possibility of 
the revolution being distorted We had to prevent it 
from getting stuck in a social-patriotic and, essen- 
tially, bourgeois morass, to do our utmost to ensure 
that its flames were not extinguished and that power 
passed into the hands of the proletariat! This desire 
was fast becoming an intense yearning We were 
restless, desperately looking for any crack through 
which one might be able to leave peaceful Swit- 
zerland and reach the revolutionary battlegrounds 

We had tried everything, only to come up against 
the impenetrable wall raised by the Entente powers 
Their order was Dont let a single Russian emigre 
infected with the radicalism of Kienthal or Zimmer- 
wald, let alone any of the more left-wing Russian 
emigres, back into revolutionary Russia It was then 
that Lenin first told us of the possibility of free 
passage to Russia via Germany through the good 
offices of the Social Democrats of the German part 
of Switzerland 

A tremendous argument erupted One group of 
naive moralists said it was unethical for us to take 
advantage of such an offer and thereby they ex- 
posed their own social-patriotic and philistine nar- 
row-mindedness Others posed as shrewd and subtle 
pragmatists and declared that, although this possi- 
bility was in itself permissible, our enemies would 
be quick to exploit our actions 1n order to compro- 
mise us hopelessly ın the eyes of the working mas- 
ses 

Lenin, who seemed to be fired by an impatient 
flame, propelled by an elemental instinct, drawn to 
the revolution hke iron to a magnet, replied to his 
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critics with а carefree chuckle “Do you really im- 
agine I wouldnt be able to explain to the workers 
that we are justified in Jumping over any obstacles 

“ Lenin is grandeur He looks ike a 


Поп in anguish seting out fo ют 
desperate battie.” 


(From a letter to А A Lunachar- 
skaya) 
in order to join them т the struggle and either win 
or die together with them? ' 
And as we heard our leader say this we realized 
that our class would not condemn us 5% 


(1927) 


LENIN S ARRIVAL IN 
PETROGRAD 


A Few Reminiscences 


News of the revolution 56 found me near Geneva I 
immediately left for Zurich to discuss the situation 
with Vladimir Ilyich and sinking all petty differen- 
ces which had persisted between the Leninists and 
the Forward group to place myself at his disposal 
without reservation 

Our immediate task was to find a way of getting 
back to Russia Lenin, of course was the most de- 
termined of us all I attended only one meeting in 
Zurich which was devoted to this issue and at which 
a heated argument developed By then the hopes of 
the optimists among us for a free passage through 
the Entente countries proved а  pipedream 
В Grimm 57 one of the leaders of the Swiss Social- 
Democrats who had been closely involved in all 
this, guaranteed us a free passage through Germany. 
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But there were also many middle-of-the-road types 
who feared that they would bc compromised 1n the 
eyes of the masses 1 they took advantage of what 
to them was a dubious method of returning to Rus- 
sia 

At that meeting т Zurich Lenin resolved all these 
doubts With an ironic and confident smile he asked 
his critics ‘Are you trying to tell me that the work- 
ers will not understand my motives in using any 
available means of getting back to Russta to take 
part in the revolution? Are you trying to tell me 
that some slanderers will succeed in misleading the 
workers? That s ridiculous! 1 

Lenin s faith in his unity with the working class, 
I remember allayed the fcars of many of us Медо- 
tiations were held promptly and concluded without 
unnecessary formalities I regret very much that for 
family reasons I was unable to leave together with 
Lenin by the first train We gave a good send-off to 
the first trainload of Bolshevik emigres leaving for 

Russia in the throes of a semr-revolution in order 
to perform their historic mission We were all burn- 
ing with impatience 1n the spint of Lenin’s celcbra- 
ted Letters trom Afar, to push this hesitant, half- 
hearted revolution forward 

Lenin was calm and cheerful As I looked at him 
standing smiling on the steps of the departing train 
I felt that he might be thinking ' At last what I was 
born for and what the party and I have been pre- 
paring for and without which our lives would have 
been incomplete 1s happening” 

When we arrived in Petrograd by the next train 
we found Lenin already hard at work He seemed to 
have arrived months earlier and not just ten or twelve 
days before He was already totally immerscd in 
the work People told us with surprised admiration 
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about his return to the city which was later to be 
named after him. A colossal crowd of workers had 
turned out to meet him. And this at a time when 
the Bolsheviks were in a minority even in the city’s 
Soviet. But the workers had instinctively sensed just 
who it was arriving. The people had never given a 
more rousing welcome to anyone else before. 

When the second trainload of Bolshevik emigrés 
arrived we, too, joined in the work. 

Lucky were those whose revolutionary instinct had 
led them to follow straightaway in Lenin's foot- 
steps. 


(1926) 


SMOLNY ON THE GREAT 
NIGHT 


The whole of the Smolny building is brightly lit. 
Excited crowds are hurrying along its many corri- 
dors. Each room is a hive of activity but the sea of 
humanity is at its most tempestuous in a room at the 
far end of the upper corridor of the building, where 
the Military Revolutionary Committee is in session. 

When you find yourself in this whirlpool you see 
flushed eager faces all around you and numerous 
hands reaching out for this or that directive or man- 
date. 

Important appointments are made and vital as- 
signments are given out on the spot and are im- 
mediately typed out on the many typewriters which 
set up a continuous din. Then someone takes the doc- 
ument and kneeling down to sign it hurriedly in 
pencil hands it to a young man delighted at being 
entrusted with it, and now he rushes out of the 
building and drives into the night at breakneck 
speed. And inside this room at the back of the build- 
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ing a group of comrades gathered round a table 
are sending out their orders and directives to insur- 
gent towns all over Russia like electrical pulses. 

To this day I cannot but marvel at that incredible 
flurry of activity and I consider the work of the Mil- 
itary Revolutionary Committee in those red Octo- 
ber days as an example of volcanic human energy, 
an example of the inexhaustible reserves of a revo- 
lutionary heart, showing what it can do when the 
thunderclap of revolution galvanizes it into action. 

The Second Congress of Soviets got under way in 
the White Hall of Smolny late at night. 58 

Communists are noted for this distinctive trait: you 
will find few among them demonstrating ardour bor- 
dering on frenzy or even hysteria; for all the energy 
that they may develop most of them are usually out- 
wardly calm and it is this calmness that comes to 
the forefront in the most tense and eventful mo- 
ments. 

A festive mood reigned at the meeting. Excite- 
` ment mounted, but there was no sign of panic des- 
pite the fact that the fighting around the Winter Pal- 
ace was still in progress and all the time reports 
were coming that were not particularly encouraging. 

The Communist speakers were greeted with great 
enthusiasm. The long-awaited announcement that 
-Soviet power had finally penetrated the Winter Pal- 
ace and that the capitalist ministers were under ar- 
rest was followed by a tremendous and never-abat- 
ing ovation. 

Vladimir Ilyich seemed to be completely in his 
element: cheerful, working non-stop and having al- 
ready found time to dash off the text of the first 
decrees of the new government which, as we know 
now, were destined to become the most momentous 
pages in the history of our century. 
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3 would hke to add to these sketches some of my 
recollections of thc first designation of members of 
the Counc of People s Commissars This took place 
in а cramped room at Smolny, with chairs heaped 
high with coats and hats where people crowded 
round a dimly lit table We were choosing the first 
government leaders for a rejuvenated Russia It 
scemcd to me at the time that the choices made 
were perhaps, too haphazard I was afraid of gross 
discrepancy between the gigantic size of the tasks 
and the modest qualifications of the people selected 
to tackle them since I knew the people well and 
they seemed to me stil] inadequately equipped to 
grapple with the problems facing them With a smile 
Lenin said 

This as just for the time beng Well see how 
things go We want responsible people for all the 
posts, and if they are unsuitable we ll find others to 
replace them 

Lenin was absolutely right Some of those origin- 
ally chosen were later replaced but others remain- 
ed Many hesitated to assume their. duties only to 
prove later that they were quite equal to them There 
were those of course~both among the spectators 
and even among the participants m the revolution- 
whose heads began to spin at the sight of the awe- 
mspinng prospects and the formidable difficulties 
which seemed insurmountable More than anybody 
else, Lenin. was able to look the awesome tasks in 
the face with remarkable equanimity and he would 
tackle them with the confidence of an experienced 
pilot at the helm of a giant ocean hner 

] :ecall hke something with a melody of tts own 
with an indefinable mental flavour of sts own the 
explosive atmosphere of that October mght m 1917 
Anyone who has lived through it will never forget 
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it, for him Smolny will forever remain the high- 
point of his hfe I am sure that the day will come 
when Smolny will be looked upon as the temple of 
our spirit and our descendants for whom each tiny 
recollection of the days whose first anniversary we 
are now celebrating will be precious will be enter- 
ing it with reverence 


(1918) 


FROM MY WARTIME 
RECOLLECTIONS 


Throughout almost the whole of the Civil War I 59 
continually had to leave my office at the Peoples 
Commissanat for Education ` and tour the various 
fronts as a representative of the Republic s Revolu- 
tionary Council. My duty was to keep the Red Army 
men up-to-date on the overall political situation 
Needless to say, I collected a wealth of material for 
memoirs which may one day be published 

Those were the awesome days when the Denikin © 
offensive was at its height Denikin $ army had 
taken Oryol The situation in Moscow was extremely 
tense Even the stauncher Communists in the army 
did not rule out the possibility of the enemy scoring 
even greater successes 

One of my tours took me to the Tula defence 
area 

As usual I went to see Vladimir Ilyich as soon 
as I returned to tell him my impressions I told him 
what I had seen in the Tula defence area and about 
the intensive work being done by those in charge 
there Vladimir Ilyich was naturally aware of the 


* A V Lunacharsky was the People's Commissar for 
Education —£Ed 
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full gravity of the situation When I finished his 
face darkened somewhat and without looking at me 
he said with a frown 

‘Yes, the Tula defence area is important At all 
costs we ve got to hold the line on the approaches to 
Moscow It 1s vital to keep up the morale of the 
population It is not only rigorous control that 15 
essentia] but also maintaining everyone in good spi- 
rts Dont you think, Anatoly Vasihevich that it 
would be better if you went back to Tula? You 
know, to ensure that they do not fcel abandoned out 
there Tell everyone there the army, the workers 
and the townsfolk about the general political situa- 
tion and try to instill a bit more confidence in 
them And I would appreciate it if you came back 
from Tula only when Denikin starts retreating 

Well, this assignment was to be taken to mean the 
following come back if you keep Tula, but if you 
fail, ıt 1$ of no particular interest to me whether you 
can come back or not, as this position 1s to be de- 
fended literally to the last drop of blood That is 
what I took Lenins words to mean and later on 
that same day I left for the Tula defence area 


(1928) 


LENIN AT THE COUNCIL 
OF PEOPLE $ COMMISSARS 


Under Lenin the atmosphere at the Council of Peo- 
ples Commissars was one of efficiency and high 


“H gives me great pleasure to recall 
how fortunate 1 was fo sit with this 
remarkable man in the same room, at 
the same desk, doing a common 
чак " 


("Lenin, Scholar and Publicist”) 
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spirits I should hasten to add that the spirit of strict 
discipline and cheerfulness, which 1s always a sign of 
strength and confidence was firmly established at 
the Council But, of course, Lenin was Lenin 
When he was 1n charge a well-defined committee 
procedure for considering matters was established 
it was marked by strict time limits. for speakers, 
which were mandatory for the Council s own speak- 
ers, for all other speakers and for all participants 
in the discussion Lenin insisted on the maximum 
brevity of presentation and on a business-like ap- 
proach An atmosphere of concentration reigned at 


“The time will come when Lenin’s per- 
sonality, Lenin the man, will be the 
subject of a close study done with lov- 
Ing care Even Intimate biographical 
details about him are of great value 
for all mankind 


(From the Preface to the book “Lenin 
and the Arts Literature, Music, the 
Theatre, Cinema and the Fine Arts") 


the Council It seemed that time itself became denser 
аз a result of so many facts, ideas and decisions 
being crammed into each minute But, for all that, 
there was not the slightest hint of red-tape, no play- 
ing at being the big boss or even any sign of strain 
on people tackling the impossible When Lenin was 
in charge our work seemed easy despite the геззоп- 
sibility 1t imposed on us all 

This “Leninist style’ spread to embrace all the 
members of the Council We worked briskly, en- 
thusiastically and with good humour 

Lenin would have a good-natured laugh whenever 
he caught somebody making an absurd slip, and the 
most prominent revoluhonaries and the new people 
of our time sithng at the long table would laugh 
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along with him-enjoying both the jokes the chair 
man himself cracked (and he was fond of cracking 
Jokes) or those of the vanous speakers But the mo- 
ment the laughter died down it was back to busi- 
ness and the steady stream of reports, discussions 
and decisions flowed on 

When Lenin was listening to someone he was а 
sight to behold I have not seen a face as fine as 
Lenins It bore the mark of tremendous power there 
was something leonine in his face and eyes when he 
looked at the speaker pensively, literally drinking 
in each word 

Although there were quite a few first-class brains 
in the Council it was usually Lenin who worked 
through all the questions faster than anyone else 
and came to a decision However, Lenin did noth- 
ing of course, to make a show of his superior ability 
and skill If anyone made a suitable suggestion Len- 
in would immediately appreciate the good sense 
behind it and say ‘Excellent, let s get that dictated 
the way you ve just put it. ' 

It was extremely rare for Lenin to lose his tem- 
per especially when he was at the Council] But 
when he did lose his temper you certainly knew 
about и because he did not mince his words At 
such moments he would use rather harsh language 
“Soviet big shots completely off their heads’, “а 
dim-witted numbskull", “asinine stupidity’ and 
similar rather uncomplimentary epithets some of 
which are to be found even in the text of his 
telegrams and memos 

But nobody ever took offence for a dressing down 
from Lenin A Communist or any conscientious 
Soviet citizen for that matter taking offence at Lenin 
was something absurd and even inconceivable 
(1927) 
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HOW WE TOOK OVER 
THE MINISTRY FOR PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


The successful capture of the Winter Palace did 
not yet ап itself put us in full control Although 
the ministers were under arrest, the disgruntled ofh- 
cials remained at their posts in the various minis- 
tries and would not cooperate with us They were 
even capable of offering the most outrageous form 
of resistance to our takeover of the ministries con- 
cerned I remember how at one of the first meetings 
of the Council of Peoples Commissars Lenin told 
us 

‘It 1s vital for each one of you to go to the 
ministry you have been assigned to and to take 
control, and dont come out of the place alive if 
you fail to keep the share of power due to you " 

That was a pretty straightforward oider Yet for 
about eight or nine days we actually hesitated to 
take over the Ministry for Public Education 

Our intention was to achicve a measuie of mu- 
tual understanding and cooperation at least with 
some of the ministry s staff 1n an amicable fashion 
It was a bit frightening for us to consider making 
ourselves responsible for public education in а vast 
country the size of Russia without having properly 
trained officials of our own 

Personally I did not relish the prospect of being 
left at the Ministry with а few of my comrades and 
a collection of messenger boys, stokers and care- 
takers I was desperately trying to find as soon as 
possible a sufficient number of qualified staff to re- 
place the old-regime officials At our daily meet- 
ings we heard special reports on the efforts to 
enlist the services of qualified personnel 
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Unfortunately, they were not т a hurry to come 
forward. I made a special appeal to members of 
the People’s Education Committee. Before the Octo- 
ber Revolution I myself had been on the Committee 
as a member representing Petrograd workers’ trade 
unions. I had hoped that, perhaps, some of liberal 
and radical-minded teachers would agree to work 
with us. But that did not happen. 

I also appealed to members of the teaching pro- 
fession as a whole. This appeal marked the start 
of my efforts to enlist their cooperation, to explain 
to them what the revolution meant, and to form a 
productive working relationship with them which 
lastcd for a decade. 

The officials and bureaucrats of the old regime 
had learned about our planned arrival at the 
Peoples Commissariat for Education in advance 
and duly walked out of their offices more or less 
confident that it would not be for long and that 
one of the factors contributing to the imminent down- 
fall of  Bolshevik rule would be precisely their 
demonstrative exodus from the offices and corridors 
of the ministry. 

We arrived in a motorcade. А group of about 
fifty persons were standing on the staircase at the 
front entrance and greeted the arrival of the People's 
Commissar and his staff with a rather noisy cheer. 
We walked through completely empty rooms to the 
minister's office where we held our first meeting. 
I made a specch before my comrades and a group 
of junior technical staff and one of the senior 
members of the latter spoke in reply and in fairly 
deepfelt and unequivocal terms said that among the 
Ministry's personnel a class struggle was going on 
loo and that they, members of the technical and ca- 
tering staff, looked upon themselves as part of the 
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proletariat and were prepared to serve with enthu- 
siasm and energy the new Commissariat whose 
heads had risen from the ranks of the working 
class 

Little by little hfe at the Commissariat got off 
the ground but on a modest scale to begin with 
Members of the board held their regular meetings 
and the Journal of the Ministry for Public Educa- 
tion appeared on schedule 

The new staff expanded slowly We made our- 
selves responsible for nationwide public education 
and were persistent in instalhng our people at all 
educational institutions from university to primary 
school At the same time other members of the 
board were drafting major declarations and working 
out far-reaching reforms designed to eliminate the 
more hateful traces of the old system .of education 
and to map out the future course of public edu- 
cation 

Needless to say, much of what we did then was 
far too inadequate and hesitant and yet, at the same 
time, those were the days that saw a tremendous 
scale of creative activity 

Subsequent events would introduce many changes, 
but mistakes were, of course, unavoidable atl 
from our initial efforts there could emerge that 
rather imperfect but rapidly improving apparatus 
with its ramified system encompassing the whole 
country which eventually became the Peoples Com- 
missariat for Education as we know it today 

In evaluating the subsequent activities of the 
Commissariat from its beginnings in the grim days 
of October 1917 one has to remember not only our 
lack of training and expertise, but also the incred- 
10е difficulties that stemmed from the general 
state of the country and revolution at the time, and 
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also the fact that we were а largely neglected Com- 
missariat The more urgent task of building the 
structure of the new government and organizing its 
financial and economic basis for a reliable defence 
against our enemy, of course, got top priority 

If there was anyone in the country at the time 
who remembered us at all, it was certainly Lenin, 
our dear and responsive leader, to whom we turned 
whenever we were in difficulties When things were 
at their worst, when the lack of financial and human 
resources seemed to make the situation absolutely 
desperate I would go to see Lenin, to complain to 
demand more attention. and help and I succeeded 
in getting as much as could be spared in those lean 
days And I would see his calm and confident smile 
and hear him utter one of those remarkable phra- 
ses which etched themselves in my memory, as if 
inscribed in letters of burnished gold He would 
comfort me ' Dont be upset, Anatoly Vasiliyevich, 
be patient. The time will come when well have 
two great commissariats, one for the economy and 
another for education and I assure you they wont 
have to compete with each other in any way ° 


(1922) 


FAREWELL 


The news of Lenins death reached me rather late 
On the 9th of January (January 22, New Style-Ed ) 
I was to have made a report about putting an end 
to illiteracy at а morning session of the Congress 
of Soviets of the Russian Federation Later that 
day at 7 p m I was to address a big student meet- 
ing at the Zimin Theatre on the historic 1mportance 
of the events of January 9, 1905 I arrived at the 
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Bolshoi Theatre at а few minutes past 11 am pre- 
pared to make my report Going upstairs I was 
surprised to see a huge crowd of people coming 
down the steps They all looked sad and some of 
them were weeping My heart gave a twinge as I 
realized that something terrible must have happen- 
ed I approached Lepeshinskaya, who had tears in 
her eyes, and asked her what was the matter She 
told me that Lenin had died the previous night 
Stunned by the news I went home and for some 
time could not quite decide what to do next as I 
was overwhelmed by a peculiar sense of apathy I 
discovered later they had been trying to reach me 
by phone from the Commissariat for Education and 
the Kremlin and had eventually sent a car round 
to pick. me up 

I first went to the Moscow Committee of the 
Communist Party Comrades there were just begin- 
ning to arrive I was instructed to put my speech 
at the Zimin Theatre forward to 430 pm and to 
devote most of it to the tragic event 

The comrades proposed that I should go to Pa- 
veletsky Railway Station later in the evening to Join 
them for an overnight vigil at the coffin of our 
teacher and accompany his body to Moscow I went 
straight to the Zimin Theatre The people were 
gathering slowly not because theie were few who 
wanted to get за but, on the contrary, because there 
were too many and, as usual on such occasions, 
progress into the theatre was slow At 530 pm 
someone 1n the hall began reading aloud the official 
bulletin on the death of Lenin that had been releas- 
ed minutes earlier Before the meeting opened I 
got a call from the Presidium of the Central Exe- 
cutive Committee asking me to make careful arrange- 
ments for photographing and filming the lying- 
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in-state and burial I immediately contacted the 
chief of the State Committee for the Cinema and 
learned that 1t had been decided to pool the resour- 
ces of the various filming organizations for a joint 
historical film to be released throughout the country 
with the proceeds to go to a special fund named 
after Lenin I said that the film crews sent to Gorka 
could turn to me 1n the event of any difficulties as 
I would be spending the night there 

The meeting began As always at a moment of 
profound distress ıt was difficult for me to speak 
What I said on that occasion was taken down ver- 
batim and seemed to have developed into a speech 
which Vladimir Mayakovsky, ê! the poet, found quite 
inspiring he was the first man I saw when I left the 
platform shook my hand warmly and said “You 
spoke well” The mood of my student audience was 
one of solemn sadness 

I arnved at Paveletsky Station at 9 pm as ar- 
ranged The man in charge of the funeral train told 
me it was not due in until 10 a m but that 1 already 
was on 115 way The train actually left at 11 and 
took half an hour, so that we had over two hours 
in which to talk Needless to say, all this while we 
E about Lenin, our hearts full of reminiscences 
of him 

When we arrived at Gorki ıt turned out that there 
was quite a crowd of us Apart from the Central 
Committee. delegation of which I was part there 
was another from the Moscow Party organization, 
also delegations from the Central Trade Union Con- 
gress, and from both congresses of the Soviets, 82 
a total of 40 if not 50 people There were a few 
peoples commissars who had arrived of their own 
accord Three or four horse-drawn cars seating 
about 16 were waiting outside the station I joined 
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the majority who decided to walk и hoping that І 
would be up to the journey 

I had long been free of the chest pains which 
had not allowed me to take long walks and so I felt 
I could cover the four versts (about 4 kilometres) 
without too much trouble But apparently the shock 
of Lenins death was so stunning that after a few 
hundred yards I felt a sharp pain in the chest I hung 
back without saying a word to anyone, letting the 
other comrades walk ahead of me and continued 
the journey warily I had to pause every 100 yards 
or so As a result I reached СогКа rather late, but 
there was compensation for me, as I experienced a 
few minutes of solemnity merged in my conscious- 
ness with all the impressions of that night There 
was a hard frost but no wind So ıt was not at all 
cold to walk There was an unusually bright moon 
and the expanse of open countryside was covered 
with a silvery bluish haze as far as the eye could 
see The road was well trodden and swept of snow 
I met several groups of peasants on the way who 
were busy widening and flattening the road for 
the funeral procession the next day I walk- 
ed on and for a long time could hear the sound of 
snow shovels behind me and the awed whispers of 
the workers Thus it was that walking alone through 
a snow-carpeted wilderness under a chill tranquil 
moon I was able to recall many things, to reflect 
and somehow absorb the shock of the terrible tra- 
gedy that had befallen us all 

The road to Gorki has wide bends When I reach- 
ed the highway I did not know which way to turn 
I met a small boy and asked him without much 
hope of getting a precise answer 'Do you know 
the way to Lenin's dacha? But the boy immediately 
gave me detailed directions А short distance from 
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the dacha there was a wood which at first looked 
rather ordinary and neglected but developed into 
a long avenue of spruce trees stretching for a kilo- 
metre or two There were a few dachas along the 
road brightly ht with electric lamps Several times 
I thought I had reached the dacha where the body 
of the great man was lying but discovered I was 
wrong At last however I reached Gorki Lenin 
had hved in a house in the middle of a cluster of 
buildings Before the revolution a wealthy landown- 
er must have lived here 1n grand style The central 
building was a veritable palace with an imposing co- 
lonnade In the pale blue moonlight its slightly 
ponderous but nevertheless graceful Empire style 
bulk looked like a fitting mausoleum I climbed the 
wide staircase As I had arrived very late the other 
comrades had already been to see Lenin and were 
now sitting wherever they could find space, on the 
chairs, on the sofas or simply on the floor Among 
them were peasants' conference 9 delegates as well 
as a number of delegates from the peoples of the 
East Absolute silence reigned If anyone said any- 
thing ıt was in a whisper 

Lenin $ body lay dressed in a brown service jack- 
et and I was struck to see the unusually calm ex- 
pression on his face At the back of my mind I 
had been afraid that I would see a strange face 
but, in fact, lying on the table was our Lenin, the 
Lenin we all knew He looked absolutely the same 
as he did before his illness, only that roguish and 
sweet smile of his was not there We had, of course, 
also seen him at other times when he was serious 
That was the expression on his face now His 
face was full of grandeur, power, with the same 
goatee beard and trimmed moustache His eyes were 
closed but ıt seemed they might open any moment. 
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And his hands resting оп his chest one clenched 
and the other completely relaxed and natural with 
is fingers slightly bent, also looked altogether 
hive 

A four-man guard of honour to be changed every 
ten minutes was formed I was among the first four 
and as I stood there I kept my eyes fixed on his 
never-to-be-forgotten face When I was relieved Na- 
dezhda Konstantinovna came out of her room 
She began telling me very important and interest- 
ing things about the last days of Vladimir Ilyich 
I would like to tell you some of them 

She told me, m particular ‘I dont think Vladi- 
mir Ilyich was unhappy or miserable even during 
the difficult last few months From the time he re- 
gained the ability to read he went through the 
newspapers with great interest picking out what he 
thought most important He particularly hked to 
read factual reports and propaganda articles Shortly 
before he died he began reading fiction A huge pile 
of books was brought to him and he selected only 
Jack Londons which he asked to have read to him 
Political interest predominated all the time Vladi- 
mir Ilyich followed with interest the proceedings of 
the peasants conference, reading everything touch- 
ing upon it. He was quite excited over the progress 
of the discussion % He showed interest 1n what the 
papers wrote about him, read messages of greeting 
and good wishes for his speedy recovery To see 
evidence of the close link and affection between 
the masses and himself apparently gave him great 
pleasure Life brought him a few undoubted joys 
He loved nature and was fond of huntmg Whenever 
he came back from those hunting trips he was 
visibly pleased but often also tired He was fond 
of children. When they came to see him he was 
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very happy And the children who were not aware 
of his grave illnegs treated him simply, without 
any awkwardness or reserve 

A portable film projector was set up in one of 
the rooms to provide Lenin with some entertain- 
ment He readily agreed to see a film after dinner 
together with. Krupskaya and his sister, but appa- 
rently he did not much enjoy the films. He often 
laughed ironically with a dismissive gesture And 
his reaction was justified since, according to Nadezh- 
da Konstantinovna, the choice of films was beneath 
criticism Only оп rare occasions some newsreel 
sequence or a more or less revolutionary production 
might draw some approval from Lenin, but presum- 
ing that the rest of the household wanted to see 
the films he always willingly agreed to join them 
After his second stroke he did not suffer much phy- 
sical pain He was making a brisk recovery, espe- 
cially as far as his legs were concerned Before 
making his first attempt to walk unaided he drove 
everyone from the room and later showed Nadezhda 
Kontantinovna with a rather abashed but happy 
smile that he could walk again 

We slept where we could find room Early 1n the 
morning we got up and began discussing how and 
by whom the coffin would be carried out . Every- 
one was eager for the privilege of following the 
coffin for at least part of the way 

The funeral procession started a few minutes 
after nine It so happened that for most of the jour- 
ney I walked together with peasants from neigh- 
bouring villages There were quite a few Ищегае 
and benighted people in the procession who had ар- 
parently been drawn by the great word 'Lenin' 
This time the four-verst journey was made quickly 
and before long we reached the railway station 
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The distance between Moscows Paveletsky Sta- 
tion and the House of the Unions 1s about six versts 
I was surprised to see Nadezhda Konstantinovna do 
both journeys-from Gorki to the railway station 
and from the Paveletsky Station to the centre of 
town-on foot She was flanked by Lenins sisters 
Mana Ilyinichna and Anna Ilyinichna 

As was the case in Gork: the procession to the 
House of the Unions was filmed and photographed 
even from the air Another filming and photographic 
session was held right after the coffin had been plac- 
ed at the centre of the great hall that was ablaze 
with scarlet crepe Once again a guard of honour 
was stationed and people began to file past the bier 
in a seemingly endless swelling stream which, it 
may be said, represented the whole country 


ASTRONOMERS TELL US THAT STARS WE STILL SEE 
SHINING IN THE NIGHT SKY HAVE OFTEN IN FACT 
LONG CEASED TO EXIST BUT TO US THIS FACT IS 
IMMATERIAL SINCE THEY ARE STILL GIVING US 
THEIR LIGHT WELL, SOMETHING SIMILAR HAPPENS 
IN THE LIFE OF SOCIETY WHEN MARX DIED ENGELS 
SAID THAT WITHOUT HIM MANKIND WAS SHORTER 
BY A HEAD BUT MARXISM LIVED ON, IT HELPED 
THE MAKING OF LENIN AND IT WILL HELP THE 
MAKING OF OTHERS TOO 

AND SO IT IS WITH LENIN SUCH A TREMENDOUS 
SOCIAL FORCE CANNOT DIE, FOR IT IS SUCH A GREAT 
CONCENTRATION AND COMING TOGETHER OF MIGHTY 
SOCIAL STREAMS, IT IS SUCH A POWERFUL SURGE 
ОГ THOUGHT AND WILL THAT EVEN IF THE PHYSI- 
CAL VEHICLE OF THIS PHENOMENON IS NO LONGER 
ALIVE WE SHOULD REPLACE HIM WITH А COL- 
LFCTIVE AS LENIN HIMSELF PUT IT WHAT ONE 
MAN CANNOT DO, SEVERAL WILL BUT THIS COLLEC. 
TIVE MUST BE CONCENTRATED AROUND THE SAME 
HARD CORE THEREFORE, WHEN WE SAY “WITHOUT 
LENIN’ WE IMMEDIATELY ADD “AND WITH LENIN" 


(From a speech at a meeting to тик 
the fifth anniversary of Lenin's death) 
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‘Vladimir Ilyich believed that culture 
in the broad sense had a twofold link 
with the Communist revolution First- 
ly, it serves as its natural prerequisi 
te, admittedly not in time, bul so to 
say in general structure Secondly 
cullure is the aun of the Communist 
revolution ” 


А Lunacharsky 


A TEADFR OF ТЕММ $ STAIURE CANNOT FAIL 10 
BE AISO AN FNEIGHIFNIR JININ WAS ТН! TFACH 
ER OF THE POPULAR MASSES OF THE WHOLE 
WORID АГ THE SAME ИМЕ HE WAS OUR COMMON 
TLACHI R THERE IS NOT A SINGLE COMMUNIST WHO 
IS NOT PROUD 10 DLSCRIBE HIMSFLT' AS HIS PUPIL 
AND APART FROM THE COMMUNISTS MILLIONS OF 
PEOPLE LOOK UPON THEMSLLVES AS HIS PUPILS 

IENINS CAUSE WAS ONE OF ENIIGTENMI NT TO 
THE GREATLST DLGREE PRACTICE FOLLOWLD AND 
SPRANG 1 ROM EDUCATION 

OUR WOKK OF EDUCAIION IN ЕУГКУ FIELD IS 
PART OF LENIN S WORK IT MUST BE IMBUED WITH 
LENINS PRINCIPLES LENIN NEVER TIRED OF EM- 
PHASIZING THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION, BEING 
FULLY AWARE THAT NEITHER THE SWORD NOR THE 
MACHINE CAN IN THEMSELVES MAKE SOCIALIST 
CONSTRUCTION POSSIBLE FOR THAT A TREMENDOUS 
CULTURAL UPSURGE OF THE MASSES IS ESSENTIAL 
THLRIIORE WE WHO WORK IN EDUCATION LOOK 
UPON HIM AS ONE ОГ US AND WE SAY THAT HE WAS 
THE IIRSI AND GREATEST MEMBER OF OUR BRIGA- 
DE OF SOCIALIST BUILDERS 


(1927) (From an article ‘Fducation for the 
Masses 1s Lenin's Behest") 


LENIN $ BEHESTS AND 
AESTHETIC EDUCATION 


First of all, what 1s education and what is our atti- 
tude to education as such and the general problems 
it presents? For an answer to this question we have 
to refer to a highly authoritative speech Lenin ad- 
dressed the Komsomol on the specific subject of 
what, how and why one must study 55 

In this speech Lenin laid special stress on the ne- 
cessity for studying and on the utter impossibility 
of solving any social problems-and particularly the 
challenging social problems posed by the revolu- 
tion-without colossal training, expressed in a high 
degree of specialist knowledge for leading people in 
various fields of the state and public Ше, and in ап 
unprecedented raising of the general level of educa- 
tion 


We Marxists believe that any ideology springs 
from a particular pattern of class relationships and 
that it 1s impossible to conceive of a form of edu- 
cation which 1s not influenced by the class which 
creates and controls it 

We аге a new class with new ideals We аге build- 
ing a new society and we need a completely new 
culture Where are we to get ıt from? 

There 1s no dearth of enthusiasts ready to knock 
together flimsy edifices which are supposed to re- 
place the scientific, technological and artistic achieve- 
ments of the past and which are supposedly born 
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solely ‘of the revolution and which can be adopted 
as the very culture we nced. 

This kind of attitude can arise first of all, among 
individuals who have been carried away by the idea 
of creating something new out of thin аг rigging 
up some kind of new culture directly from the work- 
ing-class way of life, a culture having nothing in 
common with the old way of life and having no time 
or use for 1ts achievements 

Further, this kind of attitude may emerge among 
young people who may treat with contempt educa- 
tional establishments and the very specialists and 
professors to whom these young people must turn 
for their education They may say ' This ıs all old 
junk, this is all a part of the world we have just 
thrown overboard We dont want to be contam1- 
nated by 1, we are not going to wade through the 
polluted waters of an old culture ' 

Finally, this attitude may spread within the prole- 
tariat and the peasantry who may fight shy of old 
art and old learning and who may demand for 
themselves, and from themselves, some kind of mir- 
acle the appearance of a new culture which would 
suddenly spring from the bowels of the earth or 
drop out of the sky 

Answering the question ° What should one study?” 
Lenin makes it guite plain in his speech that it 1s 
vital for us to assimilate the whole of the old cul- 
ture Time and again Lenin emphasizes in no uncer- 
tain terms that without a profound knowledge of the 
past there can be no question of any kind of pro- 
gress and that any Communist who brought himself 
up exclusively on Communist slogans, propaganda 
books and pamphlets and who failed to gain a sound 
understanding of the science and arts bequeathed by 
the past would be a sorry sight indeed. 
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Needless to say, no thinking Marxists will be so 
foolhardy as to challenge Lenin on this point No 
thinking Marxist 1s going to say steam engines are 
bourgeois, so we must scrap the lot of them and do 
without them until some bnght proletarian comes 
up with something new and better Obviously, such 
a wild idea would never enter anyone s head Admit- 
tedly, the culture of the past had its bad aspects 
which led to the distortion and contamination of 
the truths and values it established But at the same 
time 1t also had its good aspects 

In so far as mankind has been developing and 
progiessing we can assume from the outset that the 
things of true worth in the culture of the past out- 
weighed all the perversion and distortion of truth 
designed to enable the ruling classes to present 
things in such a way as to make them serve as 
window-dressing for deep-rooted injustices and the 
exploitation of man by his fellowman 

This is one side of the coin But it in no way 
implies that we should look at the culture of the 
past in the same way a fledgling looks at the food it 
receives from its mother bird, who puts into its 
mouth whatever she happens to find 

Lenin held that the proletariat must adopt a cnt- 
ical attitude towards everything it assimilates He 
was convinced that we were in the middle of a 
great revolution which would change everything, but 
he also believed that it was essential for our revolu- 
tion to rely on knowledge, that 1t was necessary to 
maintain working contact with the culture of the 
past 1n order to master and refashion ıt 

Lenin went on to say a person who has acquired 
an education must constantly bear in mind that all 
roads lead to one and the same destination, that he 
can have no other goal than to contribute to the 
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creation of а harmonious society in which no man 
will exploit his fellows A society based on such 
harmony and fraternal cooperation will achieve un- 
precedented success 1n every area of human endeav- 
our And if you constantly bear in mind that you 
must fight exploiters that you must tear down the 
barners along the road to socialism, you must de- 
dicate yourself wholeheartedly to building the new 
world of universal happiness you will not stray 
from the true path and you will find и easier to see 
the tasks of education 1п true perspective 

Education must not be divorced from hfe The 
school must not be confined within its four walls 
It must be exposed to all the storms that rage over 
the vast sea of hfe, ıt must be in the mainstream of 
human affairs Everything that stirs the minds of 
men, that makes the ground quake beneath our 
feet, that lights up the firmament of 1deas-all these 
things must be allowed to sweep freely through 
schools Let pupils experience all this, let ıt excite 
their minds and be a basic ingredient of the fare 
they receive at school 

Lenin also said that it ıs essential to acquire 
knowledge in the course of continuous creative ac- 
tivity The more active and profound 1s ones ар- 
preciation of a particular set of values, the more и 
is connected with creative work, the more soundly 
these values are assimilated, the more clearly can 
one see both what 1$ useful and enduring in them 
and what 1s disposable and redundant It would be 
a good thing he said, 1f no one solved a single prob- 
lem in his own field in а way that did not contmbute 
to the overall goal If someone does a calculation 
it should be for the benefit of a specific real-life 
project Every bit of knowledge one acquires should 
be accompanied by a demonstration of how it can 
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be applied to the practical needs of society And 
this knowledge should be applied 1n a way that, 
whilst our young people are getting to grips with 
real-life problems, we can introduce them to wider 
knowledge as they go along 

It 1s very difficult to find a complete and exhaus- 
tive solution to this problem, especially in the con- 
ditons prevailing in Russia But we are moving 
towards such a solution, and as our system of edu- 
cation improves we are striving to tackle the prob- 
lem more effectively 

Things stand rather differently, of course, when 
we come to education 1n the arts Here we may ask 
ourselves 1$ it necessary at the moment? Building 
a machine 1$ necessary, sowing and reaping crops 
15 also necessary Satisfying peoples 1mmediate 
needs (national defence, and so on) is necessary 
But what about singing dancing, painting pictures? 
Is this really necessary? Maybe there 1s no need 
for ıt at all? Maybe people used to do these things 
because there were the rich who had more time and 
money than they knew what to do with and so they 
turned away from the necessities of life to luxuries? 
After all luxury 1s not what 1s necessary but what 
1s superfluous 

It 1s easy to answer the first question We may 
say at once that art did not exist solely among the 
rich that impressive art flourished in ancient civih- 
zations, and that even primitive people were not 
strangers to art and devoted much time and effort 
to adorning their lives 

If people worked all the time and derived no 
pleasure from it, then hfe would hardly be worth 
living Everyone knows that life 1s worth living be- 
cause he can enjoy the sunshine, the company of 
other people, if they are kind and pleasant, because 
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he can enjoy beautiful architecture, elegant clothes 
pleasant songs, fragrances and colours Without this 
there would be no point in being alive Man does 
not live simply because he needs to 

The first thing we must do 1s to win power and 
to consolidate the right of the people to set up and 
run their own economy Then we must set to work 
organizing trade and industry so that everyone can 
be fed and clothed To what purpose? So that they 
can be happy And when we start talking about 
happiness then the artist comes in because he has 
such a great power to give people happiness 

At the advanced level of human existence we 
hve a full, creative life where man 1s master Man 
has battled with nature long enough, but he has 
conquered it ın the end and adapted it to his needs 
So that now he 1s beginning to build his world in 
accordance with what he wants from hfe And it 15 
for this reason that the arts are indispensable 

Nowadays the triumph of socialism (either by 
peaceful or by violent means) 1s being acknowledged 
everywhere, but it 1s clear that we are moving ever 
closer to the time when the working masses every- 
where will seize power They are marching towards 
this goal under the banner of rejecting competition 
and nvalry between different social groups, discord 
between people conflicts of interest and scrambling 
for property They wish to create a society of har- 
mony and brotherhood in the full sense of the word 
They want to re-educate themselves and their fellow- 
men so that it will по longer be in anyone s inter- 
ests to get a free nde at the expense of others, so 
that the whole of humanity should come together 
to form a beautiful unity And this, as Lemn said, 
15 what you need education for 
(1924) 
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LENIN AND THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION 


. .. Young people and education are two notions that 
cannot be separated one from the other. In speaking 
of Lenin’s views on the youth it will be necessary 
for me to make continual references to his views on 
public education. And it is with education that I will 
begin. 

Lenin, of course, did not belong to those liberal 
idealists who reckoned that people’s readiness for 
revolution is determined by their cultural level. The 
crude ideas with which Russian liberalism was so 
replete are well known: first, the masses have to 
reach a certain cultural level and only then can one 
think of freedoms, even those won by means of mas- 
sive popular protest. Lenin took exactly the opposite 
point of view. He was convinced that a government 
of exploiters will never provide the masses with prop- 
er education. And he saw no contradiction in the 
fact that bourgeois democracies, being societies of 
exploiters, were nonetheless providing the masses 
with a certain degree of education. He realized that 
this education was strictly limited and that its con- 
tent was polluted with very specific impurities de- 
signed to inhibit critical thought among the people. 
This education was not meant to transform a pseu- 
do-democracy, which allowed a few tens of thou- 
sands of exploiters to maintain power, into a genu- 
ine form of democracy, that is to say, genuine rule 
by the overwhelming majority, into a genuine pro- 
duct of the political, economic and cultural activity 
dictated by the people’s future and determined by 
the mass of the people as a whole. Lenin had no il- 
lusions about the function of bourgeois education in 
pulling wool over the eyes of the masses by creat- 
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ing a superficial democracy meant as window-dres- 
sing to keep the masses content with the constitution 
they already have 


Lenin also was firmly convinced that ın a country 
such as Russia the way forward did not lie through 
the gateway of popular education 


But what was to be done? If the people and, in 
particular, the proletariat needed to reach a certain 
level of consciousness and political awareness before 
they could face the problems of revolution and find 
the correct solutions to them and if, on the other 
hand, this enlightenment could only come through 
revolution, surely we have a vicious circle there, 
haven t we? It seems we are faced with an insoluble 
problem without awareness there can be no revolu- 
tion and without a revolution there can be no aware- 
ness 


This problem was solved in what was to a certain 
extent an ‘aristocratic’ way, that 1s, by framing the 
problem in the following way the mass of the 
people produces, however laboriously, with what- 
ever suffering and at whatever cost, a vanguard, cho- 
sen, of course, mainly from among the proletamat, 
or at least from its most progressive section (The 
mass of people will be as yet unable to aspire to 
such a level of awareness and, if left to itself, would 
inevitably make many blunders) The vanguard 
which 1s fully endowed with awareness 1s the Com- 
munist Party And the masses will be able to act 
because no vanguard can act for them and they will 
act correctly as a mass, because revolution 1s a mass 
movement, if they put sufficient trust in their for- 
ward-looking party and 1Ё that party 1$ sufficiently 
strong and consistent to lead the masses This was 
the first, the preliminary solution to the problem 
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the vanguard the revolutionary minority 1$ рго- 
duced, the revolution 1s accomplished 

But what happens after the revolution? Lenins 
first point was that only a child would think Com- 
munists could build communism single-handed for 
the Communists were just a drop 11 the ocean This 
led Lenin to the thesis that it was essential to rely 
on forces outside the party and to encourage them 
to work for the state, in the spheres of the economy 
and culture 


Lenin outlined two tasks The first was to raise 
the cultural level of the masses as quickly as pos- 
sible, and not just the masses of the proletariat but 
also the peasant masscs The way to this was 
through literacy 


The famine of 1921 dealt a sledge-hammer blow 
to our war on illiteracy, but after the famine had 
been coped with Lenin was quick to write ап article 
in which he pointed out that it was our immediate 
duty to eradicate illiteracy among the population up 
to the age of 35 by the tenth anniversary of the rev- 
olution 9 Lenin was well aware how difficult this 
would be He was a great realist and he knew bet- 
ter than any of us how many still illiterate people 
there were and roughly what it would cost, but he 
said that 1t could be done 


Similarly, Lenin had a keen interest ап matters 
of schooling and in the provision of library facilities 
for the masses The reason 15 perfectly clear Lenin 
was a true democrat in the most noble and pure 
sense of the word and was eager to do everything 
possible to bring nearer the time when the mass of 
the people, not just the proletariat but the peasants, 
too, would be conscious of their needs in full and 
see their path to salvation not only in the political 
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sphere but in the sphere of economic activity and 
everyday life 


This 1s true But it does not follow from this that 
we can become wholly engrossed with primary edu- 
cation, it does not mean that setting up schools for 
eradicating illiteracy and providing popular library 
facilities 1s the be-all and end-all of the problem 


Lenin knew perfectly well that these schools and 
hbraries and the eradication of illiteracy would be 
impossible unless the economy was developed and 
unless state administration ceased to be a machine 
continually breaking down, such as he saw before 
him He put и quite bluntly that with the possible 
exception of the Commissariat for Foreign Affairs 
which was in reasonably good shape, all the other 
Commissariats resembled nothing on earth, each of 
them doing an appalling job He was very stern in 
his judgement We had created a state machine 
which had stood the test and proved viable, but just 
look at the way ıt was forever breaking down И 
had to be rebuilt People had to be taught how tc 
run it, and run it well by convenient, clear, precise 
and efficient methods 


People had to be taught how to run the economy 
and that included trading They had to be taugh! 
how to teach, and to teach in such a way that all 
three aspects of general education starting with hter- 
acy, technical education and political education, 
were woven into a single thread, were transformed 
into the single steel cable of a unified education sys- 
tem But this required teachers, economists admin- 
istrators And there were very few of them 


How are we to get out of this situation? There 
was only one way we had to appeal to young 
people And we did appeal to young workers and 
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peasants However naive they might be we had to 
give them the education they and we need 

The place to find highly trained spccialists was 
in the universities and colleges, but our young peo- 
ple werent yet in a position to study there Lenin s 
first move was to make university education open 
to all who had a burning desire for it. Such people 
flooded into the universities and filled them to the 
brim At first there were just lectures This didnt 
matter that the students would be squeezed in like 
sardines but at least they d listen Things were much 
woise with laboratories and dissecting rooms A 
system of selection was necessary because Russian 
higher education was as yet a very shallow vessel 
unable to accommodate all who wanted such an edu- 
cation We had to choose those we needed most 
the more capable ones And for those who whilst 
excellent raw material, were not yct sufficiently pre- 
pared we had to provide appropriate preparation 
This is how there arose the workers faculties rab- 
faks and the class principle of admission to col- 
leges and universitics 

Immediately after this new problems arose with 
which Lenin was well acquainted, to which he de- 
voted much thought and which he was continually 
discussing with us, although this may not be partı- 
cularly apparent from his writings 

The first problem 1s of fundamental importance 
Clearly young people from the working class and 
peasantry cannot live off their own means Some 
method has to be devised of combining work with 
study and this ıs very difficult when there 15 so hit- 
tle paid work available % The alternative is to give 
students a grant Naturally, maintaining these young 
students at the state s expense would have been the 
most rational solution There 1$ an enormous de- 
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mand for education in the country, the influx of 
those wanting education ıs huge and the country s 
need for educated people 1$ no less pressing How- 
ever the tap which 1s supposed to let this wave of 
people thirsting for knowledge into the reservoir we 
have to fill 1s very narrow Our resources are very 
modest and the tap will continue to be too small 
right up to the happy moment when we can say 
we can now maintain so many hundreds of thou- 
sands of students at government expense This 
would mean that we had solved three-quarters of the 
task set by the state and by the economy We are 
striving for a state ın which it will be possible to 
carry out cultural policies in the full sense of the 
word and until we reach that stage we have to go 
on battling with the problem 


The other question which Lenin asked was “What 
should the youth study and how should they study? 
This was the very question Lenin dealt with in his 
brilliant and meaningful speech to the Komsomol 
In broad, fundamental outline he gave an exhaus- 
tively clear answer to this question 


He declared т no uncertain terms unless we as- 
similate the whole of past culture we shall not be 
able to take a single step forward 


If you read Lenins speech to the Komsomol you 
will see that he follows this line of thought without 
hesitation mght through to its logical conclusion 
He says Study everything, assimilate the whole of 
bourgeois culture and only after this can you choose 
what ıs useful and reject what isnt Add to your 
acquired knowledge your proletaran intuition, your 
proletanan philosophy and your Marxist methodo- 
logy and then you will be able to see the subject 
under study in a new light But remember you will 
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only be able to teach others and build when you 
yourself have studied for a long time. 

Vladimir Ilyich was perfectly aware that given 
proletarian control there is no great danger of bour- 
geois science contaminating and leading young 
workers and peasants astray although the struggle 
against this should be kept up undeviatingly. But 
the reverse danger is also present: to reject bour- 
geois science and lapse completely into the heresy of 
communist arrogance-this is a great danger. This 
would create an atmosphere of superficial know- 
ledge, dilettantism, of all sorts of phantasmagoric, 
light-minded inventions which would spoil every- 
thing completely. That is why Vladimir Ilyich told 
Komsomol members to study fearlessly. Here you 
will find a vast wealth of material you need and you 
should not be afraid that in doing so you “will de- 
part from Marxism”. You should remember that 
your core is basically sound and you will be well 
able later on to sort out what you need and what 
you don’t. You should draw upon what you can 
draw from the sea of what is called human know- 
ledge, which has hitherto been largely determined 
by the bourgeois world. And when you do this you 
will determine science by your proletarian thinking 
and will give it a totally new direction and unprece- 
dented scope. 

How should we teach young people? Lenin an- 
swered this question thus. He said: Study is essential 
if we are to smash the bourgeoisie and reach commu- 
nism and this goal must be our lodestar that gives us 
unerring guidance. Therefore, those who teach must 
do so in close touch with life. The school must avoid 
becoming turned in upon itself, this applies to pri- 
mary schools and especially to colleges and univer- 
sities. Our school must experience deep interest in 
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all the great upheavals of social 11е, ıt must res- 
pond to them and take a most active part in them 


We must see to it, Lenin said, that as far as pos- 
sible every piece of knowledge should be acquired 
in the course of tackling relevant practical problems 


We can summarize this side of Lenins views on 
young people т the following way It 1s necessary 
to make every effort to raise the general level of 
the masses both in and out of school, whilst at the 
same time we must produce from the masses, or, 
rather, select tens or even hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people whom we must equip with 
knowledge as quickly as possible through the me- 
dium of the rabfaks These young students must 
thoroughly assimilate what old culture has to offer, 
but in the course of their work, in close contact 
with social practice, and continually illuminating 
the knowledge acquired with the general ideas of 
communist revolution 


If we follow the path Lenin has indicated, 1f we 
take young people, mainly workers and then peas- 
ants, and teach them what Lenin suggested in the 
way he has enjoined us, then we will undoubtedly 

“Lenins dream № a scientific dream 
springing from reality and its trends.” 


("Socialist Realism”) 


have an intelligentsia despite our poverty, despite 
the narrowness of the tap I mentioned earlier, a tap 
through which our young people thirsting for know- 
ledge are pouring into the reservoir of our future 
intelligentsia 


Personally I fully share the optimism with which 
Marxism as a whole 1$ permeated But Lenin was 
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far more optimistic than the majority of Marxists 
of his time These Murxists took it as а priori true 
that a socialist revolution could only occur in a 
country with a numerous proletanat What did the 
Mensheviks say when Lenin declared that we were 
going to make a Marxist revolution т Russia? 
They said ‘Youre being overoptimistic Lenin 
You re forgetting that Russia 1s a backward country 
and that и has a very small proletariat which 15 ner- 
ther educated nor organized Youre forgetting that 
the Russian working class 1s floating ат a sea of 
peasantry, like a fly floating т a bow! of milk Not 
even Marx,’ they said, ' would have dared consider 
a Marxist revolution under such conditions The 
best we can hope for ts a more or less reasonable 
bourgeois revolution and we can leave the rest until 
the proletariat matures But Lenin believed that rev- 
olutions guided by Marxists were possible not only 
in Russia but also in Persia, Hindustan and Java 
They wouldnt assume communist forms all at once, 
of course but he was convinced that peasant revo- 
lutions revolutions by the rural poor in petty-bour- 
geois countries would be given leaven and priming 
from and through the proletariat, however small из 
numbers might be in comparison with that of West- 
ern Europe or America 

Alliance with the peasantry was Lenins central 
thesis The proletariat would infect the petty bour- 
geoisie with its ideas and enthusiasm and draw it 
closer towards itself involving it т the movement 
This was the foundation of Lenins ideas This 1s 
why he was not worried by the fact that Communists 
in Russia were just a drop in the ocean He knew 
the enormous magnetic force they exerted, he knew 
that this proletarian yeast was capable of producing 
vigorous fermentation This 1s why he could assume 
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that the teaming peasant masses would be lifted up 
by the proletariat. 


Could Lenin have ever been apprehensive that 
our young people, not being of exclusively proleta- 
rian origin, would stray from the path dictated by 


“Both Lenin and our younger genera- 
tion are products of one and the same 
era. Lenin was the epifomy of this era 
as his ideas and personality mirrored 
its essence.” 

(“Lenin and the Younger Generation") 


“In devoting sll his energies fo Ње 
day-to-day work of tackling tasks of 
revolution, Lenin was fully aware that 
it was impossible fo solve them at a 
stroke, that whaf one could do at 
the given moment was to lay the first 
foundation stones, that the younger 
generation would have fo finish the 
job. Hence his great attention to the 
younger generation and the behests he 
left them.” 


(“The Tenth Anniversary of the Kom- 
somol", a speech) 


world history and along which the experienced 
hand of the Communist Party was guiding it? No, 
Lenin could never have feared this. 


My lecture today has been entitled “Lenin and 
the Younger Generation". Lenin's valour was youth- 
ful. He himself remained youthful all his 53 years, 
and would have remained youthful for as long as 
he lived. Leninism, too, 15 youthful. From it springs 
.a world-wide youthfulness, the colossal future await- 
ing us and irrepressible youthful valour. 


And if Lenin was youthful then the younger gen- 
eration must be youthful in a Leninist way. They 
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must be permeated by his infectious and imborn 
youthfulness and at the same time by the wisdom 
of Lenin, by his circumspection and by his ability 
to draw conclusions from the old culture handed 
down to us over the centuries And when all this 
comes together in the younger generation then и 
will be a generation worthy of Lenin 


(January 25, 1924) 


THE MOST CHERISHED 
NAME IN WORLD SCIENCE 


Lenin rated science very highly and moreover, in 
several basic aspects 


To begin with Lenin was himself one of the gieat- 
est exponents of scientific socialism Marxism-Lenin- 
ism constitutes, perhaps, one of the most important 
departments of science in its own right since it 
embraces the most profound philosophy and theory 
of knowledge, a comprehensive social science as 
well as the science-based policy and tactics em- 
ployed by the working class in 115 fight to establish 
the new social system and liberate the whole of ex- 
ploited mankind 


While Lenin showed the party and especially the 
younger generation how to assimilate the science 
of scientific socialism properly he never 1n the least 
suggested one should confine oneself to the study of 
Marxist literature citing the example of Marx, he 
repeatedly referred to the vital importance of mas- 
tering the products of non-Marxist bourgeois scien- 
ce 1n a critical spirit 

Lenin took the view that the sciences had amas- 
sed an enormous treasure store as exemplified in 
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industrial technology, agriculture, medicine, and so 
on. These sciences had to be absorbed in every way 
as they were important aids in the building of so- 
cialism. 


While insisting on the most thorough study of 
American and West European science and technolo- 
ду, Lenin pointed out to the fact that in the field of 
natural science and allied applied disciplines the 
bourgeoisie sometimes distorted the results of scien- 
tific enquiry and that therefore here too dialectic and 
materialistic thought had considerable scope for rec- 
tification and enrichment. 


Lastly, Lenin treated honest science as an impor- 
tant ally in our struggle against religion. Natural 
science and the history of culture were in his view 
the two battering rams we should use to destroy re- 
ligious prejudices. Needless to say, Marxism-Lenin- 
ism contributes to this effort a greater depth of ana- 
lysis, greater clarity and a better insight than bour- 
geois science can supply. 


Lenin made every effort to retain the scientists 
and scholars the revolution had inherited from the 
old regime, and in every way possible he tried to 
enlist their services under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet government. He taught 
us to create a stimulating, comradely and comfort- 
able environment for scientists, to provide them with 
every opportunity favourable for research. 


Lenin himself was a great scholar. He was also a 
great patron and friend of true science in our coun- 
try. In the annals of honest and true science the 
name of Lenin will be inscribed among those few 
which are most cherished. 


(1931) 
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THE BICENTENNIAL 
OF THE SOVIET ACADEMY 
OF SCIENCES 


We know that by and large the scientific world 
reacted to the new revolution as one would to an 
unexpected and absurd happening Such an unpre- 
cedented storm which brought upon every scientist 
in the country so many inconveniences affecting 
both their private lives and scientific work under- 
standably provoked dissatisfaction and critical mur- 
murings in the thick of the scientific community 
Many hoped that this spell would soon pass There 
were those who fell victim to the political myopia 
of the liberal party to which they belonged and to 
hopes for the support of the West European bour- 
geoisie which they were accustomed to revere The 
very wide gulf separating the scientific caste from 
social life made it impossible for many scientists to 
understand what was going on and it was quite a 
psychological trauma for them I am not sufficiently 
familiar with the internal hfe of the Academy to be 
able to say who deserves the credit for ensuring that 
the Academy as an institution and the majority of 
its members took a different stand 

In early 1918, shortly after we had moved into 
the Ministry of Education building in Chernyshev- 
sky Lane, I decided to sound out the Academy $ 
attitude to us I asked the Academy what part it 
was prepared to play in our work in the field of 
culture and education and what contribution и was 
willing to make to the efforts which the new gov- 
ernment deemed essential, to gear the scientific com- 
munity to the needs of building the new state 

The Russian Academy of Sciences т a letter 
signed by its President Karpinsky and из long-stand- 
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ing secretary Oldenburg replied: “The Academy is 
ready to answer the call of the times and the coun- 
try and will carry out, as far as possible, theoretic- 
al research work on specific problems springing 
from the practical exigencies of state development 
and will act as a centre organizing and mobilizing 
the country's scientific forces. . .” 

But at the same time some of its opponents have 
accused the Academy of hiding behind the armour- 
plated screen of its old statute which it inherited 
from tsarist times, and also behind the new statute 
which it began drawing up, and of using every 
means to retain its autonomy. Other scientists and 
institutions of higher learning tried to follow suit. 
As a result we at the People's Commissariat for 
Education received our fair share of reprimands. 
People said that although we did a good thing in 
preventing the autonomy of institutions of higher 
learning, the learned societies and especially the 
Russian Academy have retained their autonomy and 
that looked like a state within a state. 

But let me ask you: Could we and the Academy 
have had a more sensible policy? What could we 
have demanded from the Academy? Should we, per- 
haps, have insisted that the Academy immediately 
transform itself into a communist conference and 
that all the Academicians suddenly get converted to 
the Marxist faith and, laying their hands on the 
Bible of Das Kapital, swear that they were ortho- 
dox Bolsheviks? I believe that had anything like 
that happened it would have left a nasty taste in 
many mouths. For no such transformation would 
have been remotely sincere. Perhaps, this will come 
eventually as the old generation of scientists is gra- 
dually replaced by a new one and as a result of the 
steady percolation, which is in evidence, of the sap 
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of new social life through the supposedly cast-iron 
defences of the Academy But under what condi- 
tions can we hope to bring this process to a success- 
ful conclusion? 

Only under conditions of good-neighbourliness 
The Academy has declared itself in favour of this 
Is 1t really true to say that the Academy has been 
quietly sitting it out? Has it really brought us so 
httle benefit? 

The answer to that 15 an emphatic по The Acad- 
emy has given us a new orthography, we have 
used the results of the work of its commission on 
the reformed calendar, we have received from it a 
wealth of interesting data collected by its commus- 
sion for studying the natural productive resources 
of Russia, * we relied on the Academy in our peace 
negotiations with neighbouring countries At our re- 
quest it has supplied excellent and extremely de- 
tailed ethnographic maps of Byelorussia and Bessa- 
rabia We also received its full support when we were 
introducing writing systems for national languages 
which previously had none or only an embryonic 
system And it would be hard to enumerate all the 
other small services the Academy has rendered to 
the Peoples Commissariat for Education, the Na- 
tional Economic Council, Gosplan and so on 

Admittedly there has not as yet been complete 
synchronization of the Academy $ activities and the 
governments activities This will take time Once 
the Peoples Commissariat for Education saw that 
the Academy was dragging its feet and not cooper- 
ating, should it, perhaps, have converted it to the 


* The Commission was set up on the initiative of a 
group of Academicians during the First World War years 
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new faith by fire and sword? However I would hke 
to remind you of something Lenin once told me 

Do not let any of our more fanatical Communists 
devour the Academy 

Indeed far from disagreeing with the Commissa- 
riat for Education on this issue Lenin often went 
further than we did and I remember well two or 
three conversations with him during which he hte- 
rally warned me against allowing anyone “to fool 
around’ with the Academy One of our highly res- 
pected young Communists, an astronomer has come 
up with a wonderful scheme for reorganizing the 
Academy The plan looked beautiful, on paper The 
preliminary condition for the reorganization, of 
course, was to pull down the Academys existing 
edifice in order to replace it with a model new aca- 
demic city Lenin was alarmed when he heard about 
the scheme and summoning me asked anxiously 
“I hear that you are going to reform the Academy? 
They say someone 1$ busy drawing up some plans 
Is it true?’ 

I rephed “The Academy has to be geared to our 
national and social hfe It cannot be allowed to re- 
main a state within a state We have to bring it near- 
er to ourselves, we have to know what it 15 doing 
and we have to give it а certain amount of. guid- 
ance But of course, it 1$ premature to attempt any 
radical reform and we are not giving any serious 
consideration to any specific plans in this regard” 

Somewhat reassured Lenin said "This 1$ not the 
time for us to concern ourselves with the Academy 
directly, but 1t 1s а national question of tremendous 
importance Dealing with this matter takes caution, 
tact and good knowledge and so far we have been 
up to our necks wrestling with other far more vexa- 
tious problems I only fear that some brave zealot 
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might pounce on the Academy and smash so much 
china 1n the shop that consequently we will have to 
pumish you quite severely 

I remember both parts of Lenins warning very 
well the threat to punish those who might be 
tempted to smash the Academy $ china and his pro- 
mise that the time will come when as he put it 
‘this 1mportant state issue will be settled with all 
the power of wisdom which our great party posses- 
ses 


(1925) 


LENIN AND THE ARTS 


In the course of his hfe Lenin had е or no time 
to engage in anything like a close study of the arts, 
and since dilettantism had always been loathsome to 
him and alien to his nature he did not like to make 
any statements on matters of art Still, he had very 
defimte hkings He loved the Russian classics, and 
liked realism зп hterature painting and so on 
Thus in 1905, during the first revolution, Не once 


"After listening fo one of Beefhoven's 
piano sonatas — Vladimir Ilyich com- 
mented “H makes you feel proud to be 
a human being when you hear what 
the human genius can do’ That was the 
great, 1 would say, poetical tribute 
which Lenin, the political genius, paid 
to Beethoven, the musical genius. 
Beethoven must have had something new 
and important to say to Lenins heart 
and mind if after listening to Beetho- 
ven’s music Lenin experienced pride at 
being a member of the human race.” 


(“Why Beethoven Means So Much to 
Us”) 
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had to spend the night at the flat of а comrade who 
had a large collection of Knackfuss editions ® of 
the worlds greatest artists The next morning Vla- 
dimir Ilyich said to me “What a fascinating thing 
history of the arts 1s! The amount of work there 
is here for a Communist! I could not get to sleep 
till morning as I was looking through one book 
after the other And I felt sorry that I have never 
had and never will have any time for art ” I remem- 
ber those words very clearly 


“Lenin wrote and spoke little about the 
arts. But in his harmonious and balanced 
revolutionary consciousness everything 
had its proper place Had Lenin expres- 
sed his views on art and artistic poli- 
cy in any systematized way it would 
have been every bit as wise and au- 
thoritative as everything else he wrote 
But it was not the time for him to do 
so. The problems of the aesthetic edu- 
cation of the people were just a glim- 
mer showing through the smoke of war 
and pillars of dust rising from the 
destruction in the aftermath of the war 
and the first rehabilitation and construc- 
tion efforts. That is why all Lenin has 
left us on the arts is a few rough drafts 
and sketches These are precious for 
they provide rich food for thought and 
they should be carefully interpreted 
and applied " 


(From the Preface to the book "Lenin 
and the Arts Literature, Music, the 
Theatre, Cinema and the Fine Arts") 


I had several meetings with him in connection 
with various art contests-this was after the (1917- 
Ed) revolution Once he called me in and together 
we went to an exhibition of monument designs from 
which a replacement had to be chosen for the statue 
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of Alexander III. Vladimir Ilyich scrutinized every 
design very critically. He did not like any of them. 
One design, done in a Futuristic manner, seemed 
to baffle him particularly, but when his opinion 
was asked he said: "I'm quite in the woods here. 
Ask Lunacharsky." He was very glad, when I said 
that I did not see a single decent design there, and 
noted: "And I was afraid you'd put up some Futu- 
ristic monstrosity...” 

On another occasion the matter concerned a mon- 
ument to Karl Marx. The well-known sculptor 
M. [Merkurov-Ed.] was particularly insistent in 
his claims. He presented his design for a large mon- 
ument entitled Karl Marx Supported by Four 
Elephants. This unexpected motif struck all of us, 
including Vladimir Ilyich, as most peculiar. The 
sculptor then began to alter his design, changing 
it three times, adamantly refusing to concede first 
prize to anyone else. When the jury, which I was 
presiding over, rejected his design irrevocably and 
decided in favour of one submitted by a group of 
artists headed by Alyoshin, the sculptor M. rushed 
into Lenin’s office to appeal against the decision. 
Vladimir Ilyich took his appeal to heart, and rang 
me up to have a new jury convened. He told me 
he would like to have a look himself at the designs 
submitted by Alyoshin and by Merkurov. He liked 
Alyoshin’s very much and rejected the one by Mer- 
kurov. 

Once in 1918 Vladimir Ilyich invited me to dis- 
cuss the need to promote art as a means of pro- 
paganda. He set out two plans. 


“...Апу genuine builder and fighter 
craves joy and happiness, he has a 
tremendous zest for life and for that 
reason he appreciates the beautiful. И 
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was no accident that Lenin, our great 
leader, put it quite simply Beauty is 
necessary " 


(From the book ‘N А Rimsky- 
Korsakov") 


The first was to have revolutionary slogans put 
up on the walls of buildings fences and other 
suitable places for posters He suggested some of 
the slogans nght there 

His second plan was to erect temporary plaster 
monuments to great revolutionanes both in Petro- 
grad and Moscow, and to do И on a grand scale 
Both cities readily agreed to 1mplement Lenin s 1dea, 
and it was proposed that there should be an unveil- 
ing ceremony for each monument with a speech 
made about the revolutionary to whom it was dedi- 
cated and short inscriptions on the pedestal Vladi- 
mir Ilyich called ıt "monumental propaganda" 

In Petrograd this ‘monumental propaganda’ was 
quite a success The first such monument was Sher- 
wood s Radishchev ® A copy of и was put up т 
Moscow Unfortunately the Petrograd orginal fell 
to pieces and was not restored In general, most of 
the Petrograd monuments eventually collapsed be- 
cause they were made of such brittle material, yet 
I remember some that were very good indeed the 
busts of Gambald: Shevchenko”, Dobrolyubov ”, 
Herzen 7”? and a few others Those made by Leftist 
artists were worse For instance, when the stylized 
Cubist head of Perovskaya 3 was unveiled, some 
people actually shrank from it in horror The monu- 
ment to Chernyshevsky, too, I seem to remember, 
struck. many as rather contrived The best monu- 
ment was the one to Lassalle erected in front of 
the former City Duma Another admirable monu- 
ment was the full-length statue of Кай Marx by 
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the sculptor Matveyev Unfortunately, it got broken, 
and ın its place near Smolny there 1s now a bronze 
head of Marx of a more or less conventional type, 
with none of the original plasticity of Matveyev s 
interpretation 

In Moscow-the very place where Vladimir Ilyich 
could see them-the monuments were rather poor 

Lenin $ attitude to Futurism was distinctly nega- 
tive I did not accompany Lenin on his visit to the 
Vkhutemas '* hostel when he discussed Futurism 
Later I was told about the detailed discussion he 
had with Vkhutemas students on that occasion all 
of whom were of course, Leftists Vladimir Ilyich 
turned their arguments into a Joke and even mocked 
them a little, but he also added that he did not 
think he was competent to discuss such subjects 
seriously Of the young people themselves he spoke 
very favourably and said he was glad to see their 
commendable Communist enthusiasm 

In the later period of his life Vladimir Ilyich had 
very few opportunities to enjoy art He paid several 
visits to the theatre, as far as I remember exclusive- 
ly to the Art Theatre ^ of which he had a very 
high opinion The theatres productions invariably 
made a good impression on him 

Comrades with an interest in art will remember 
the Central Committees appeal on matters of art 
which was sharply critical of Futurism At the time 
quite mistakenly, Vladimir Ilyich saw me either as 
an advocate of Futurism or as someone who patro- 
nized it, and apparently that was why he had not 
consulted me before making public the Central 
Committee $ rescript /? which he thought would help 
me get back onto the nght track in this matter 

I had wide differences with Vladimir Ilyich over 
Proletkult™ as well On one occasion he even be- 
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rated me in no uncertain terms I should hasten to 
add, however, that Vladimir Ilyich was far from 
denying the importance of workers circles for 
bringing along writers and artists with proletaran 
backgrounds and he thought it advisable to amal- 
gamate them into an All-Russia association, but 
feared very much the Proletkults drift towards 
elaborating proletarian science and proletarian cul- 
ture ın general For one thing, и seemed to him that 
the task was completely premature and unfeasible 
and, for another, he was afraid that such naturally 
precocious inventions would tempt the proletanat 
to neglect proper study and the assimilation of the 
rudiments of science and culture that were already 
available 

Most of the new trends and forms in art and 
hterature born of the revolution escaped Vladimir 
Ilyich s attention He simply had no time to go 
into them Still I would like to say that Vladimir 
Ilyich  defimtely did not lke Mayakovsky s 
150 000 000 He thought the book was affected and 
contrived * It 1s to be regretted that he did not 
hve to form his opinion of the later and more 
mature swing in literature towards the revolution 

Lenins great interest in cinematography is, of 
course, well known 
(1924) 


+ + + 


My lengthy conversation with Vladimir Ilyich on 
the cinema arose from his special interest in the 
film industry, an interest which was to be felt in 


* On the other hand Lenin found Mayakowsky's short 
poem about red tape quite amusing and even quoted from 
yt (Lunacharskhy 1$ referring to Mayakovsky’s In Re Confer- 
enccs—Ed ) 
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his well-known January letter 78 In about mid-Feb- 
ruaiy, or perhaps late February, Vladimu Ilyich 
invited. me to call for a talk As far as I can re 
member, our conversation touched upon several cur- 
rent problems at the Peoples Commissariat for 
Education He asked me what had been done in 
pursuance of his memo on the subject I gave him 
a fairly detailed account of what I knew about the 
state of affairs in the Soviet Republics embryonic 
film industry and about the formidable difficulties it 
was encountering 

In particular, I complained about the Commissa- 
rats lack of means to fund a major film industry 
and also about the lack of people capable of run- 
ning it competently or, rather the lack of Commu- 
nists who could run it. Vladimir Ilyich told. me that 
he would try to do something to increase the budget 
of the photography and cinema department He once 
agam emphasized the need for stnking a happy 
balance between films for entertainment and scientif- 
с films (Unfortunately, to this day things т this 
field are even more unsatisfactory) Vladimir Ilyich 
told me that the making of new films promoting 
communist ideals and reflecting Soviet reality should 
begin with newsreels but that, in his opinion, it 
was still too early to produce such films “When 
you have good documentanes, serious and enlighten- 
ing films И would not matter all that much if a 
trashy film of a more or less conventional variety 
was released to attract audiences Needless to say, 
counter-revolutionary and immoral films must not 
be allowed ” 

Vladimir Ilyich added "As you gradually get on 
your feet, thanks to efficient management, and per- 
haps it may be that you will also receive a certain 
subsidy as the country s general situation. 1mproves, 
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you should expand film production especially рго- 
moting healthy cinema in the cities and, more 1т- 
portant, їп the countryside ” 

Then Vladimir Ilyich added with a smile “You 
have the reputation of a patron of the arts so you 
should never forget that of all the arts the cinema 
is the most important for us 


(1925) 


THE CENTENARY 
OF THE ALEXANDRINSKY 
THEATRE 


In 1918 members of the Proletkult launched a 
strong attack against the Alexandrinsky Theatre 
I was myself in close touch with the organization, 
and finally became somewhat perplexed by their 
insistent demands to put an end to this ‘den of 
reactionary art 

I decided to seek Vladimir Ilyichs personal 
advice 

I must say that I make a special point of avoiding 
quoting officially any of the verbal instructions 
which our great leader frequently gave me as head 
of the Peoples Commissariat for Education How- 
ever, 1t was unpardonable on my part that I did 
not take down verbatim everything Vladimir Ilyich 
told me Lenins prestige throughout the world 1s 
so gieat that the prospect of speaking on his behalf 
simply daunts me Quite apart from the inadmissi- 
bility of any attempt to put words into his mouth 
a simple error of memory also 1s dangerous There- 
fore I ask the reader in advance to make allow- 
ances for the fact that this rough account of the con- 
versation I had with Vladimir Ilyich 1$ being pre- 
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sented in all good faith and I also ask him not to 
treat this account as one would the teachers own 
words. 

And so, when I entered Lenin's office-I don’t re- 
member the exact date but it was some time during 
the winter of 1918-19-I told him I intended making 
every effort to preserve the country's best theatres. 
To this I added: "They are still performing their 
old repertoire, of course, but we'll quickly purge it 
of any filth. Audiences, and proletarian audiences in 
particular, are attending their performance eagerly. 
Time itself, as well as these audiences, will even- 
tually compel even the most conservative theatres 
to change. And I suppose this change will come 
about relatively soon. In my opinion a radical 
shake-up now would be dangerous here: we have 
nothing to replace them with as yet. And the new 
that will sprout may fail to maintain cultural con- 
tinuity. After all, it's nonsense to imagine that con- 
servatoires and music schools can be closed down 
and that the old 'feudal-bourgeois' instruments and 
music scores can be burnt." 

Vladimir Ilyich listened attentively to what I had 
to say and then replied that this was precisely the 
line to follow, but that I must also remember to 
support the new that was being born of the revolu- 
tion. Never mind if it was weak at first: it must 
not be judged from the aesthetic standpoint alone, 
otherwise the old, more mature art would check 
the development of the new, and though this old art 
itself would undergo change the process would be 
the slower the less vigorously it was spurred on 
by the competition offered by its younger rival. 

"So we can sum it up this way," I said, "every- 
thing more or less worthwhile in old art should be 
protected. Literature and the performing arts, as 
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opposed to the objects d'art kept in museums, must 
be subject to a certain amount of influence, though 
never crude influence, in the direction of rapid 
evolution towards new needs We should be atten- 
tive towards everything new and encourage its 
winning of an increasingly prominent place on the 
basis of its genuine artistic merits We should give 
it as much help as we can” 

To this Lenin replied “I think thats a pretty 
accurate way of putting it Will you, please, try 
to bring this home to our people and to the public 
at large in your speeches and articles?” 

“May I quote you on this? I asked 

"I dont see why you should,” Lenin replied 

I dont claim to be an expert on art You are a 
people $ commissar and what you say should carry 
enough weight ” 

And there our conversation ended And и ıs 
precisely this policy that by and large our Party 
and the Soviet authorities have been pursuing since 


(1932) 


CULTURE IN OUR COUNTRY 
AND CULTURE IN THE WEST 


Dunng my stay in France a group of young Sur- 
realists once tried to claim that the Bolshevik revo- 
lution brought with it an end to the triumph of 
realism and faith in the intellect and sought to 
make intuition reign supreme I sharply rebutted 
this interpretation of our revolution and stressed 
that Leninism was a profoundly scientific trend and 
as such had the greatest respect for the human ın- 
tellect It would be hard to find a man who had 
a deeper respect for science than Lenin 
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Lenin gave Western culture its due This does not 
mean, of course that he accepted all of West Euro- 
pean science Jet alone, all of West European cul- 
ture, as something wholly good Needless to say, 
he clearly saw the disgraceful stigma of bourgeois 
narrow-mindedness which still compromises Western 
culture and even its most noble part-science But 
Lenin was fully conscious of the virtues of Western 
culture and especially of the virtues of its exact 
sciences, ranging from highly abstract theory to 
applications of technology He used to say, there- 
fore, that should the American British or German 
proletariat succeed in wresting power from the 
bourgeoisie they would be able to establish a so- 
cialist system in their respective countries far sooner 
than we could, precisely because they would be 
relying on a mature science which did not remain 
the province of academics but was embodied m the 
giant industry and advanced agniculture of those 
countries 

In this context Lenin considered it of great ım- 
portance to borrow the good and healthy elements 
of Western culture and in this he was a westernizer 
in the full sense of the term without a shade of any 
Slavophile, Russophile or Euro-Asiatic chauvinism 
But he pointed out that not only do all the various 
forms of the bourgeois way of life as maintained 
in every stratum of European and American society, 
its art and so on, bear the ugly stamp of barbarism 
peculiar to capitalism and of the spirit of exploita- 
tion permeating this society, but that bourgeois- 
class spirit. casts its evil shadow even on Western 
science Apart from the complete distortion of the 
social sciences philosophy and psychology even 
the exact sciences in their gnosiological postulates, 
in their conclusions and often even down to their 
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very core, are warped by the corroding class in- 
terests of the bourgeoisie 

Now, how did Lenin see our culture? He attached 
first priority to solving the most elementary cultura] 
problems facing our country, such as achieving 
universal literacy At the same time he stressed 
the need to promote the highest cultural forms of 
genuine art that would lead and educate, and to 
develop truly strong, bold, matenalist and socially 
useful scientific thought He told us that although 
in quantitative terms we were culturally weak, now 
that we had Soviet rule we could make а cniical 
selection of what we need from what the old culture 
had to offer We could build a new, cleaner and 
better planned cultural edifice of our own We could 
even catch up with and overtake Europe in this 
respect The result should be he insisted, not any 
cultural skyscraper of the European or American 
type-only a few storeys higher No, this edifice 
would be of a totally different kind, even though 
is foundations and building materials would in- 
clude a good deal of what has been assimilated 
and drawn from the treasurehouse of cultural values 
developed by preceding generations 


(1929) 


VLADIMIR ILYICH WAS МОТ ONE OF THOSE РЕО- 
PLE WHOSE GREATNESS BECOMES EVIDENT ONLY 
AFTER THEY ARE DEAD. ON THE CONTRARY, EVERY- 
ONE OF US, EVEN THOSE OF US WHO HAD MET 
HIM DAY AFTER DAY FELT THAT HE WAS A GENIUS, 
THAT WE WERE IN THE COMPANY OF A HISTORIC 
FIGURE OF WORLD CALIBRE. AND, INDEED, HARDLY 
ANYONE WAS UNAWARE OF THE UNIQUENESS AND 
INCOMPARABLE GREATNESS OF ULYANOV-LENIN, OUR 
CONTEMPORARY. NOR WAS LENIN ONE OF THOSE 
FIGURES WHOSE MAGNETISM AND INFLUENCE DI- 
MINISH AFTER THEIR DEATH OR FOR WHOM LOVE 
AND AFFECTION WANE WHEN THEY CEASE TO BE 
AMONG THE LIVING. 

EVEN NOW, WHEN HE IS NO LONGER WITH US, 
VLADIMIR ILYICH LIVES ON, HE IS VERY MUCH ALIVE 
AS A SOCIAL FORCE. HE LIVES ON IN OUR MEMORIES 
AS AN IRRESISTIBLE, CHARISMATIC, INCOMPARABLE 
AND TRULY GREAT FIGURE OF SOCIALISM. 
` TO WRITE THE SORT OF BIOGRAPHY OF LENIN 
WHICH ALL HIS SINCERE ADMIRERS THINK SHOULD 
BE WRITTEN IS A TASK WHICH IS BOTH EXCITING 
AND GREAT. FOR TO WRITE SUCH А BIOGRAPHY 
MEANS TO WRITE A HISTORY OF THE MOST STIRRING 
YEARS OF THE GREAT RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. IT 1$ 
TO WRITE A HISTORY OF A QUARTER OF A CEN- 
TURY OF WORLD REVOLUTION. IT MEANS DESCRI- 
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BING EVERY FACET OF THE MANY DIFFERENT AS. 
PECTS OF POLITICAL, ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL 
LITE IT ALSO MEANS PAINTING A FULL LENGTH 
PICTURE OF A COLOSSAL FIGURE WHOSE CHARM 
MUST BE CAPTURED AND PASSFD ON TO POSTERITY, 
A TIGURE OF UNRIVAI LFD MORAL RECTITUDE SUCH 
A BIOGRAPHY WIIL DEMAND FROM ANYONE AT- 
TFMPTING IT A COMBINATION OF CONSIDERABI E 
LITFRARY TALENT AND POWERS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
PERCEPTIVENESS, ON THE ONE HAND, AND A 
WEAITH ОГ POLITICAL EXPERIENCE AND SOCIOLO 
GICAL INSIGHT, ON THE OTHER IN COMPARISON 
WITH SUCH A COMPREHENSIVE BIOGRAPHY ALL 
COITFCTIVE WORKS ABOUT LENIN WILL ALWAYS ВЕ 
IN THE PINAL ANALYSIS PREPARATORY IN NATURE 
ALSO PREPARATORY WIIL BE BIG SKETCHFS OR 
EVFN DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS AND ATTEMPTS TO 
PROVIDE A PROFILE OF LENIN SUCH AS THOSE 
WRITTEN BY MANY OF HIS COMRADES IN ARMS IN 
CLUDING MYSEIF, DATING FROM DIFFERENT TIMES 
AND WRITTEN FROM DIFFERENT ANGLES WE SHALL 
BE HAPPY IF THESE ATTEMPTS CONTAIN THE GRAINS 
OF TRUTH ESSENTIAL FOR CRFATING A SCIENTIFI 
CALLY SOUND, FACTUALLY ACCURATE AND AT THE 
SAME TIME GRIPPING EPIC BIOGRAPHY WHICH WILL 
BE ONE OF THE GREATFST MASTERPIECES IN WORLD 
LITERATURE 


(February 18,1924) (From the preface to the second edi- 
tron of the brochure Profiles of Rev 
olutionaries") 


FROM THE COMPILER 


In the wide-ranging writings Lunacharsky has left 
us, his biographies of great men hold a special place. 
First turning his hand to the biographical genre 
at the turn of the century, when he was embarking 
on his career as a writer and journalist, in the last 
few years of his life Lunacharsky worked in this 
ficld particularly thoroughly and fruitfully. He now 
displayed a fully mature and profound approach to 
the subject in hand. From 1931 to 1933 he wrote 
the following important studies:  Chernyshevsky's 
Novels, Heinrich Heine the Philosopher, Goethe 
and His Time, Richard Wagner, Baruch Spinoza and 
the Bourgeoisie, Gogoliana, and N. A. Rimsky-Kor- 
sakov, two major works on Maxim Gorky-—Forty 
Years in Literature and Samgin, and, finally, a 
biography of Francis Bacon which remained unfin- 
ished. In the introduction to this latter book which 
was to have been published in the Lives of Great 
Men series Lunacharsky wrote: "In one of his arti- 
cles on Goethe, Mehring rightly notes that only Marx- 
ism enables a proper approach to a biography. The 
foolish twaddle alleging we deny the role of the 
individual in history and therefore see no point in 
writing the biographies of individuals are not worthy 
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of refutation. And the fact that we see the individual 
not as something accidental or mysterious but rather 
as a meeting point of the trends, forces and prin- 
ciples of a given era in their mutual contact and 
struggle for the first time makes it possible to reveal 
the true essence of individuality. 

“A Marxist biography is the only true kind of 
biography. It goes without saying that to be truly 
Marxist and Marxist-Leninist a biography should 
be written by a gifted writer and based on an inti- 
mate knowledge of the subject.” 

This superbly formulated theoretical view sums 
up Lunacharsky’s attitude to the biographical studies 
and to the work of a Marxist biographer. 

We may suppose that Lunacharsky's purposeful, 
profoundly and carefully considered work in this 
direction was at the same time a gradual prepara- 
tion for writing a “truly scientific biography of 
Lenin". Writing a book about Lenin-"a man whose 
historic greatness was in harmony with his remark- 
able personal charm... who was so ideologically 
pure, so infinitely endowed that he seemed to trans- 
cend the human boundaries although in fact he 
was the first man to fill them"-this was not only 
a subject to which Lunacharsky gave constant deep 
thought, but, judging by his diary entries, a perfect- 
ly specific project which he had in view. 

Apparently Lunacharsky first thought of writing 
an extensive biography of Lenin soon after his death. 
In fact Lunacharsky wrote of the need for such a 
biography in February 1924. 

The idea of writing a biography of Lenin first 
occurred to Lunacharsky in the early post-revolutio- 
пагу years. In 1919, at the request of Grzhekin, 
the well-known publisher who had approached 
Lunacharsky on  Gorky's recommendation, Luna- 
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charsky wrote his reminiscences of the great uphea- 
val. Some of these reminiscences were published in 
book form in 1923 under the title Profiles of Revo- 
lutionaries. 

While Lenin was $81] alive and especially after his 
death Lunacharsky made frequent public appear- 
ances during which he recalled the days when, as he 
put it, “I was fortunate to sit with this amazing 
man in one room, at one table, doing one and the 
same job". Many of these reminiscences are dated 
late January 1924 and are to be found in Lunachar- 
sky's public speeches during the sad days of nation- 
al mourning for Lenin. 


They were little more than fragments and sket- 
ches, but even so they were "preliminary attempts 
to grasp Lenin as a phenomenon of great depth and 
integrity", to describe life and work of Lenin as an 
outstanding philosopher, revolutionary leader and 
founder of the first proletarian state in history. 

In her book The Heart Remembers Natalia Alek- 
sandrovna Lunacharskaya-Rozenel recalls a conversa- 
Ноп between Lunacharsky and his physician at Men- 
ton in France, where he spent the last month of 
his life. 

"I want to live if only because I need time to 
write a book about Lenin. This is my duty. This 
book will be the most important thing I have done 
in my life." 

He warmed to his subject and excitedly began 
telling his doctor about the future book and the 
doctor did not try to stop him, he listened to Lu- 
nacharsky with rapt attention. 

On the night he died Lunacharsky told his wife: 
"I need three years, another three years. I should be 
able to do a lot in three years, I will write a book 
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about Lenin, I will not dissipate my energies as 
hitherto ” 

Lunacharsky had a painful sense of an undis- 
charged obligation This may be seen in some of 
the public speeches he made in the last few years 
of his life, in reminiscences of his contemporaries 
and his own letters to his wife 

In a letter to Natalia Aleksandrovna 1n 1930 Lu 
nacharsky wrote that he had made up his mind to 
ask for a post abroad precisely in order to be able 
to write a book about Lenin away from “the bustle 
of life in Moscow , where he would be able to con- 
centrate on the book which he saw as a serious 
piece of scientific research 


II 


At this point we should, perhaps, explain to the 
reader why Lunacharsky found it virtually impos- 
sible to write the book on Lenin in Moscow Not 
only did the numerous “posts , official scientific, 
public and so on, which he held, demand and take 
up a lot of time and energy but the colossal amount 
of work he did as а party publicist, propagandist, 
man of letters and art critic. filled every day of his 
life to the brim in those years АП this, multiplied 
by his inability and reluctance to refuse requests 
imposed on him a burden no man could bear 
Alexander Arkhangelsky, the satirical poet dedı- 
cated the following epigram to Lunacharsky "'Find- 
ing himself born preface first, into opening remarks 
he burst" Indeed there was hardly a single major 
celebration, anniversary, premiere of a play, or gath- 
ering of creative artists at which Lunacharsky did 
not deliver a speech or make opening remarks 
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Party organizations were always inviting him, аз а 
brilhant orator and a man with an encyclopedic 
breadth of knowledge, to speak at public meetings 
Writers, artists, musicians, theatre directors, publish- 
ers asked him to address public meetings, to write 
introductions to books, or to review them Lunachar- 
sky toured the whole of the Soviet Union as the 
lecturer of the Central Committee and Moscow 
Committee of the Communist Party He would make 
several public appearances a month in Moscow and 
the Moscow Region 

Lunacharsky was torn in every direction On 
some days he had to dictate to his stenographer as 
many as five or six newspaper and magazine arti- 
cles, reviews, and notes on topics of current interest 
He did this either between 7 am and the start 
of his working day or on days off and even on 
days when he had to stay at home because of 1ll- 
ness Sometimes Lunacharsky s working day lasted 
sixteen hours 

One of Lunacharsky $ articles for the news maga- 
zine Ogonyok entitled How I Rest’ begins ' Strict- 
ly speaking, I dont Even on public holidays it is 
very rarely that I have anything resembling what 
= normally called rest, to say nothing of week- 

ys ' 

Commenting on this remark in Volume 82 of 
Literary Heritage А У Lunacharsky, Unpublished 
Materials, N А Trifonov writes “It was not for 
nothing people spoke of the life of this man as 
ot a candle burning at both ends" 

Lunacharsky s correspondence, both official and 
personal, was enormous 

That generosity with. which he gave his strength, 
time and health was excessive Lunacharsky did not 
start to ponder until the last few years of his life 
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Hecalling the past and thinking of the future he 
wiele № his wifo from Geneva, where since 
Quz. he annually spent several months as а mem- 
ber ol the Soviet delegation to the League of Na- 
tines “Lt Ише for me to start living а more pur- 
pesetul tite, Pia now into the evening of life and 
ka little haw been done...” 

{hie mense of dissatisfaction shows that Luna- 
charaky wax а stern judge of his own achievements. 
Belue he dial at the age of 58 he had written over 
twee thousand critical articles, forty plays, a good 
Чой at paway and several film scripts. 

the range of Lunacharsky’s interests as а critic, 
the хаму and depth of his analysis of the work 
wt partwulas writers, composers, or artists are 
алу. 

A that clans author himself, Lunacharsky hailed 
thy appeareme, N new young writers in Soviet lite- 
њама lesu Lew. Гуа Seifulhna, Fyodor 
Praia, МАМА Shatahhow, Jot Utkin. A'exander 
Малаа, МАМ Syetiow and Eduard Bagritsky, 
м ve Rat а tes. 

Luande mutated many cultural prerects un- 
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his cure trips to Germany and France, 1n short, 
when his official duties and meetings, both formal 
and informal, did not claim so much of his time 
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As we have mentioned earlier, Lunacharsky looked 
upon a biography of Lenin as “the principal work ' 
of his hfe He saw it as a book of research ın which 
he hoped to convey to the general reader the unique 
moral and psychological nature and incomparable 
personality of the great leader, the profundity of his 
brillant works The diaries, letters to his wife and а 
document we discovered recently in the Central 
Party Archives enable us to reconstruct chronologic- 
ally the chain of events which had preceded the 1m- 
portant decision taken by Lunacharsky They can be 
looked upon as a sort of impetus for а specific 
approach to carrying out the project 

Lunacharsky made up his mind to embark on this 
massive project in the autumn of 1930 Here 18 a 
brief, reportage-like description of the sequence of 
events that year 

On July 6 1930, Lunacharsky went abroad for a 
holiday After the holiday he was supposed to pre- 
sent two reports at a philosophical congress ın 
Oxford, England, and at another congress in Ham- 
burg devoted to art education To prepare for his 
reports Lunacharsky had to work in libraries ат Pa- 
rs and Berlin 

On September 12 the Lunacharskys arrived in 
Paris and on September 17 called to see their old 
friend Henn Barbusse at his Saint-Lys home outside 
Pars. We know this from Lunacharskys diary, 
which he kept very carefully, entering both his plan 
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for the day and actual fulfillment The entry dated 
the morning of September 17 reads Going to Saint- 
Lys today to breakfast with Barbusse' In the even- 
ing of the same day he added “It has been a fairly 
interesting day An important conversation with 
Schwarz of Agence Litteraire Internationale (ALI) 
Especially important the part about the Lenin book ” 

The ALI offer provided a direct 1mpetus for Lu- 
nacharsky to consider his plan for the book, and 
Judging by the fact that less than a month later Lu- 
nacharsky was writing to Schwarz from Berlin and 
on October 11 got a reply, the negotiations must 
have been specific and businesslike 

In a letter dated October 11 (the one recently 
discovered in the Central Party Archives) acknow- 
ledging the receipt of Lunacharsky s letter Schwarz 
asks him, ' nevertheless, just for form s sake, to con- 
firm his consent to the Agency s distributing ın dif- 
ferent countries the prospectus of the future book 
before the end of the year" (1930-1 L) In the letter 
the title of the book is given аз A Biography of 
Lenin. 

Another valuable document has survived the main 
theme, the dominant idea of the book Normally, 
when preparing speeches and articles on important 
occasions, Lunacharsky would carefully work 
thiough the main, dominant idea This was perhaps 
the most vital phase of Lunacharsky s preparations 
as it called for analysis and careful "sifting" of every- 
thing he knew on the subject Evidence of this 1s 
provided not only by the reminiscences of several 
members of Lunacharsky's staff but also by those 
who attended his brilliant lectures lasting for hours, 
which he made often pacing the platform to and fro 
and without any notes Actually he made skeleton 
notes written hastily in shorthand on sheets from 
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А У Lunacharsky in his study 
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Notes exchanged by Lenin and Lunacharsky 
October 31 1922 


Lunacharsky with rabfak (workers faculty) 
students Moscow 1929 

Lunacharsky in front of a train specially equipped 
for a political education campaign 

Moscow 1919 
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Lenin strolling in Gorki early in August 1922 
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Lenin watching the testing of the first Soviet 
electric plough Moscow October 22 1921 


Lenin at a parade т Sverdlov Square. 
addressing troops leaving for the front to fight 
against the White Poles. Moscow, May 5, 1920. 


After the ceremony of laying the foundation 

stone of the Emancipated Labour monument Lenin 
and Lunacharsky move on to view a display 

of projects for the monument Moscow May 1 1920 
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Lenin and Sverdlov by the Kremlin wall during 
the demonstration of working people to mark 
the first anniversary of the October Revolution 


his note pad or on the back of official mail епуе- 
lopes and even on the margins of any book he could 
lay his hands on at the time Some of these hasty 
notes have survived and their deciphering and ana- 
lysis may help fill in the gaps left by the missing 
stenographic records 

For the book on Lenin Lunacharsky had carefully 
analyzed the main thesis He described it in a letter 
sent to his wife from Geneva where Lunacharsky 
had arrived in early November 1930 to attend a 
session of the League of Nations 

The letter is dated November 23 Here и 15 in 
full ‘ ALI have contacted me even here about the 
book on Lenin (this particular ALI letter has not 
been found yet-I L) But there can be no question 
of providing two sample chapters at this time that 
will require a serious and sustained effort In the 
meantime I have to write them again to say that the 
work will take from one year to a year and a half 
and that I can begin work on it only later 

‘Of course I can always send them a list of con- 
tents But this 1$ what embarrasses me, my precious 
Ill be quite frank with you-in. Moscow I will nev- 
er be able to write a book like this I will only get 
into troube with the contract and miss the deadline 
Therefore I can only sign a contract if I get а post- 
ing abroad to a more or less quiet place 


“And I would very much like to do this book 
about Lenin My theme 1s basically this Lenin as 
a type of gemus and hero The book would be about 
what a genius and a hero are, a model leader and 
statesman and the exemplary of mankind And 
Lenin as a complete, new and, so to speak, transpa- 
rent and pure type of genius in his social and psy- 
chological make-up There was no other man as con- 
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vincing as Бе was. Others were far more complica- 
ted. 

"Of course, this calls for a lot of work. But what 
the publishers want is a reportage-type book, biog- 
raphical details and, if possible, some 'revelations', 
new documents and, in general, some light reading. 
I'm not going to give them any of this. I cannot and 
I will not. I will, of course, write to them and send 
them an outline. However, I may be wrong and we 
will make a go of it. 

"But that is not the point: Anyone will accept a 
book from me. The point is to write one. I have 
everything for that... except time. I need a year, or a 
year and a half, given I proceed at a steady 12-15 
hours every day of the week of hard work. I'm also 
counting on another ten hours a week for parallel 
literary work and another 25 hours for official du- 
ties... Now is this possible in Moscow? The only 
solution is to keep official duties to three hours a 
day (performed highly conscientiously without any 
red-tape, efficiently) and four to five hours of re- 
search work, and to spend the rest of the time read- 
ing and writing with a single purpose in mind." 

Thus Lunacharsky's only hope of being able to 
put in four or five hours of research every day with 
a single purpose in mind, was a posting outside 
Moscow. Many documents have survived, including 
copies of official letters and diaries, which reflect 
his "struggle for time". 

In August 1933 Lunacharsky was appointed So- 
viet Ambassador to Spain. 

Who knows, whether, if it had not been for a rap- 
idly progressing heart condition, Lunacharsky with 
his phenomenal capacity for work, with his unbeliev- 
able pace of work at a stretch, might have perhaps 
been able to write the book in a year or two in the 
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relatively quiet surroundings of the Soviet Embassy 
in Madrid... 

He was to have presented his credentials at the 
end of January 1934. 

In the autumn of 1933 Lunacharsky entered а 
Paris cardiological clinic for treatment and at the end 
of November, on his doctor’s advice, went to Men- 
ton in the south of France for a rest. 

He died of a heart attack on December 26 the 
same year. 


IV 


That Lunacharsky thought carefully about the con- 
tents of the projected book about Lenin and made 
thorough preparations for writing it can be seen 
not only from a series of excellent outline biogra- 
phies but also from the article “Lenin and Literary 
Criticism” which Lunacharsky wrote specially for 
the Literary Encyclopedia early in 1932. In this arti- 
cle, which is actually long enough to be a brochure 
in its own right, Lunacharsky attempts for the first 
time to bring together and systematize Lenin’s ideas 
and statements on matters of literature as a part of 
culture and to analyze contemporary problems in 
literary criticism in the light of Lenin's teaching. 
We should emphasize the passage in the article 
which characterizes Lunacharsky's attitude to every- 
thing he wrote about Lenin: “...The author of these 
lines makes so bold as to add the following re- 
mark. Having worked for several years in the field 
of culture under Lenin's direct leadership, he, natu- 
rally, had on several occasions extensive and mean- 
ingful conversations with the great leader on cul- 
ture as a whole, on public education in particular, as 
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well as on art and literature. He cannot permit him- 
self to retell those conversations. Lenin's authority 
is limitless and it would be a crime on the author's 
part to use this authority for supporting any sub- 
jective view which could creep into such an account 
based on recollections without any exact records 
over a period of many years.” 

This self-imposed limitation shows the high sense 
of responsibility Lunacharsky felt and his reiterated 
regret that he did not write down everything Lenin 
told him during those conversations and walks to- 
gether. In his article “Back in Geneva", part of 
which is included in the present collection, Luna- 
charsky wrote: “If only I had been more sensible 
and farsighted during those walks (with Lenin- 
I. L.) and had the good sense on reaching home to 
write down everything I heard from him, I would 
now have been able to place before you, my young 
Komsomol readers, an absorbingly interesting book. 
Unfortunately, like many others, I thought of this 
too late." 

The thoroughness of Lunacharsky's work on the 
article "Lenin and Literary Criticism" for the Liter- 
ary Encyclopedia, repeatedly redoing it and adding 
new material (something he mentioned in his letters 
from Geneva in 1932), as well as entries in his diary 
confirm that his return to studying and appreciating 
Lenin's heritage was also part of his preparations 
for a book about Lenin. 

Lenin's role in Lunacharsky's life was tremendous 
and its influence on Lunacharsky was decisive. This 
was a recurrent theme in Lunacharsky's speeches and 
writings when he said that his meeting with Lenin 
was the greatest gift fate had granted him. 

Lenin thought highly of Lunacharsky's abilities 
and he appreciated his contribution as editor of Party 
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newspapers published both in emigration, in Gene- 
va, and in Petersburg in 1905, and his contributions 
to political discussions and debates. Lenin’s letters 
to Lunacharsky show this well. 

Here is an extract from a letter Lenin wrote on 
July 20, 1905: 

“Do you remember writing me that your absence 
from Geneva (Lunacharsky was in Italy at that 
time - I. L.) would be no loss, because you wrote a 
lot even from afar. You do write a lot, and we keep 
the newspaper going somehow (just somehow and 
no more, though we desperately need a lot more). 
But not only is there a loss, but a tremendous loss, 
which is felt more and more acutely every day. Per- 
sonal influence and speaking at meetings make all 
the difference in politics. Without them there is no 
political activity and even writing itself becomes less 
political.” 

М. К. Krupskaya, recording Lunacharsky’s arri- 
val in Geneva, where he joined the editorial board 
of the newspaper Vperyod (Forward), wrote: 

“Lunacharsky proved to be a brilliant speaker and 
did much to help consolidate the Bolshevik posi- 
tions. From then on Lenin treated Lunacharsky with 
great warmth, he would cheer up in his presence 
and was really partial to him even though he had 
differences with the Forward group (from 1908 - 
I. L.) and Lunacharsky for his part was always more 
lively and more witty than usual when Lenin was 
around. I remember how on one occasion, either in 
1919 or 1920, Lunacharsky back from the front was 
sharing his impressions with Vladimir Ilyich and 
how Lenin's eyes sparkled with interest and admira- 
tion as he listened to Lunacharsky.” 

Writing about Lunacharsky's work on the edito- 
rial board of the newspaper Vperyod Krupskaya 
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recalls that Lenin valued Lunacharsky above all as 
a brilliant stylist, who could wrap any thought in 
“an elegant and exciting form”. To quote Krup- 
skaya: “I have repeatedly been present at conversa- 
tions between Vladimir Ilyich and Anatoli Vasilye- 
vich and I saw for myself how they were ‘charging’, 
each other.” 

Their first meeting after the eruption of wide dif- 
ferences in 1908-09 over the attitude to a major 
tactical question-the activities of the Bolshevik frac- 
tion in the State Duma and on some philosophical 
questions-took place in 1910 at the Congress of the 
Second International in Copenhagen. 

Lunacharsky recalled later: "Before the Congress 
and before we reached Copenhagen I met Lenin and 
had a friendly talk with him. We never broke off 
personal relations and did not aggravate them..." 

Krupskaya supports this when she writes: “Оп 
returning to Paris Ilyich told me that he had man- 
aged to have a hearty talk with Lunacharsky at the 
Congress. Ilyich always had a very warm regard for 
Lunacharsky-Lunacharsky's talent greatly appealed 
to him." 

This recollection by Krupskaya confirms what 
Lunacharsky wrote-personal relations between them 
had not been aggravated and sympathy they felt 
for each other persisted even during the years of 
mutual pretty heated polemic and formal rupture of 
relations on account of Lunacharsky's ideological 
mistakes. Lenin had always looked upon this rup- 
ture as temporary. 

The book about Lenin Lunacharsky planned to 
write would have been a paean to Lenin's genius. 
Lunacharsky could not have written even about his 
own life without telling the story, above all, of his 
"great teacher" and the "great party to which I be- 
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longed’ Gorky realized this well and in several let- 
ters urged Lunacharsky to start writing memoirs 


Here are a few excerpts from those letters 

"Arent you thinking my dear Anatoh Vasilye- 
vich of writing your memoirs? They would make a 
remaikable book the sort of book our young people 
who have a poor knowledge of the history of old 
Bolsheviks need very much ’ 


Lunacharsky reacted to Gorky s suggestion with 
a good deal of bitter sadness as he was seriously 11] 
by that time and took this wish of an old friend аз 
a broad hint 


In a letter of October 3 1932, Gorky hastened to 
soothe Lunacharsky 


“Dear Anatoli Vasilyevich, the reason I suggested 
that you should write memoirs 1s certainly not that 
I look upon you as ‘finished’—despite the verdict of 
the Berlin doctors No I am suggesting the same 
thing too to far younger and healthier people than 
you are The reason I am so insistent 1s clear and 
simple the available histories of the Bolshevik 
Party are dull fare for our young people, insipid 
stuff lacking the main ingredient-that ‘meat’ which 
the underground Bolsheviks master revolutionaries 
were These masters are departing one after anoth- 
er I think that you dont have to be told about 
the importance for each one of them to leave an 
autobiography for the enlightenment of the younger 
generation I'm sure you would write а brilhant 
опе” 

In another letter Gorky wrote 


"Yours was a hard but also spectacular life and 
you have done great work For a long time almost 
throughout the whole of your political hfe you 
marched shoulder to shoulder with Lenn ” 
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Many years have passed since then The memoirs 
and reminiscences of Lenin have been supplement- 
ed by fiction plays and films about Lenin But 
the biography-poem of which Lunacharsky dream- 
ed, has not been written yet And although Lu- 
nacharsky left us his recollections primanly m the 
form of speeches, reports, articles and interviews, 
they contain unique reflections and particles of the 
ута Leni, Lemn the man 

In his article ‘Once Again on the Theatre of the 
Red Way of Life’ published in Izvestia on Septem- 
ber 1 1923, Lunacharsky writes among other things 

‘He who does not understand that there 15 no 
contradiction between our profound collectivism and 
the fact that we call ourselves Marxists im other 
words, styling ourselves after the name of a partic- 
ular individual and that there 1s no contradiction 
between our faith зп the masses and our admiration 
and affection for Lenin, does not understand any- 
thing ' 

It 2$ this “admiration and affection’ that makes 
even the most brief of Lunacharskys sketches so 
vivid and memorable, adding up to a generalized 
portrait of Lenin as Lunacharsky perceived him and 
which he wanted to convey to posterity 


Irina. Lunacharskaya 


COMMENTARY 


A Champion of the Happiness of 
Mankind 


This article was published in the newspaper Gudok (Engine 
Whistle) on January 27, 1924. It was never republished. 


Lenin 


On January 27, 1924, the All-Russia Trade Union of Art 
Workers called a general meeting in memory of Lenin. Luna- 
charsky made the main speech. The text of the speech 
was incorporated in Lunacharsky's brochure Lenin published 
by the Krasnaya Nov Publishers in 1924 and also printed in 
the first issue of the Press and Revolution magazine the 
same year. In the present collection the article retains its 
original title. 


1 Documents in possession of the Archives of the Mar- 
xism-Leninism Institute of the CPSU Central Committee 
show that Lenin’s father—I. N. Ulyanov—was a son of a 
former serf who in search of livelihood had gone to Astra- 
khan where he worked as a tailor and died in poverty. 


2 Narodnaya Volya (People’s Will)—a large revolu- 
tionary organization of the early 1880s, which set itself the 
aim of waging a struggle against tsarist autocracy. People’s 
Will was headed by an executive committee made up of 
professional revolutionaries. Lenin’s elder brother Alexan- 
der, a member of the organization, tried to introduce seve- 
ral Marxist prepositions into its programme. 


3 Mendeleyev Dmitri Ivanovich (1834-1907)—-the world 
renowned chemist who first worked out a system of classifi- 
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cation of chemical elements He was also a teacher and a 
prominent public figure 


4 Pickhanoy Georg: Valentinovich (1856 1918)—an out 
standing leader of Russian and internitionil working class 
and socialist movement. А theoretiaain and propagandist 
of Marxism, he was an exceptionally well educated man 


5 Chernysheysky Nikolai. Gavrilovich (1828 89)-—an out 
standing Russtin revolutionary democrat and philosophcr 
who devoted his entire. life to Ше struggle against autocricy 
id serfdom Геша sud thit Che rhyshevshy approached 


db the politic il events of his times in а revolutionary spi 
rit’ 


6 Zhelyabov Andrei Ivanovich (1851 811—242 member of the 
Exccutisc. Committee of Peoples Will He took pirt in «t 
Ung up its students’ workers’? ind пагу org iniz боп 
He was among the orgimzcrs of a plot to assassinate Alc 
vander П He was arrested on the eve of the assassination 
attempt and liter executed Гама hid а high opinion. of 


һу оу and pliccd him on a level with Robespierrc. and 
Garib idi 


7 [ emns book What the “Friends of the People" Are 
and How They Fight the Social-Demoerats, a profound and 
«omprchensive exposure of the theoretical. views political 
programme and tactics of liberal minded Narodniks, was 
written in 1894 It had three parts Part One was printed 
Шен Шу by hectograph in June 1894 in St Petersburg Thon 
in August the sune year in богы У idimir Guberniva, and 
from eirlv September in Moscow Parts One and Two were 
printcd illegally by muncograph as а separate edition The 
printing of the second edition was never compl.ted In 
September 1894 the first edition of P irt Three wis hecto 
Sriphed in Petersburg also Шен Шу The hectogriphest cdi 
tions of Parts Two ind Thice of the book were discovered 
m carly 1923 in the Berlin. Social Democritic Archive and 
almost. simultancously—at the Sdtykhov Shchedrin State Li 
briry in Leningrad The sume year И was published separa 
tely in а repiint from Volume і of the Complete Works of 
Lenin which was then being prepared for publication 

In 1936 the Marxism Ienmim Institute of the CC CPSU 
теснее the first copy of the hectographed edition of 1894 
tont unng numerous сапог corrections made by [ enin 
presumibly while preparing this book for plinned publica 
tion abroad 
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In the Complete Works of Lenin this book is reproduced 
from the edition discovered an 19% No сору of the second 
edition of the book his been found 


8 The reference is to Lenin s The Economie Content of 
Narodism and the Criticism of It in Mr Struve's Book (the 
Reflection of Marxism in Bourgeois literature) On P Siru- 
ve's book Critical Remarks on the Subject of Russias Eco- 
nomic Development St Petersburg, 1894, which Lenin wrote 
in Petersburg in late 1894 and carl» 1895 


9 Lenin began work on The Development of Capitalism 
in. Russia т 1896 while in a Petersburg prison He finished 
ian January 1599 during his Siberian. ovile in the village of 
Shushenshove Fhe book came out under the pseudonym 
* Vladimir. Илит’ in March 1899 After proving convincingly 
the untenability of Narodmk and liberal bourgeois concep 
tons Lemn creatively developed Marx's economic doctrine 
on the basis of the specific historical conditions prevailing 
in Russia Lenin disclosed the general [aws, special fea 
tures and contradictions of Russian сари Чалт showed the 
new ahgnment of class forces in the countrv and substin 
tiated the leading role of the proletariat in the coming hour 
geois-democratic revolution In The Development of Capital- 
ism in Russia for the first time аа Marxist literature Lemn 
studied the position of the peasantry under capitalism and 
gave scientific arguments supporting the idea of an alliance 
between the working class and the peasantry This book 
completed the ideological defeat by Lenin of Narodism and 
‘legal Marxism” 


10 Lenin's term of exile expired on January 29 1900 
when Lenin together with N К Krupskaya and her mother, 
E V krupskhaya, left the village of Shushenskoye Lenin 
went abroad with the official permission of the authorities 
on July 16 1900 


11 The newspaper iskra (Spark)—the first illegal Marxist 
newspaper for all Russia started by Lenin in 1900 The first 
issue appeared in December, 1900, in Leipzig, subsequent 1s 
sues came out in Munich from July 1902 in London and 
from the spring of 1903 in Geneva Lenin was virtually 
Iskra’s editor in chef and managing director writing edi 
toris and articles on all the basic issues of the Party's 
development and the class struggle waged by Russia's pro- 
letanat Shortly after the 2nd RSDLP Congress (July 17— 
August 10 1903) the Mensheviks with Plekhanov's support 
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took over control of Iskra. From issue No. 52 Iskra ceased 
to be a militant organ of revolutionary Marxism. 


12 Decembrists—Russian revolutionaries from the nobility, 
who staged an uprising in December 1825 (hence the name) 
in protest against unlimited autocratic power. They demand- 
ed the establishment of a constitutional government. The 
uprising was brutally suppressed. 


13 The Zimmerwald Conference—an international socialist 
conference held in Zimmerwald, Switzerland, in September 
1915. The main question discussed at the conference was 
the struggle of the international proletariat against imperial- 
ism and war. A manifesto on the subject was adopted. 


14 The Kienthal Conference—an international socialist 
conference held in Kienthal, Switzerland, in April 1916. The 
main question on the agenda was the struggle to bring an 
end to the First World War. 


15 Apparently Lunacharsky is referring to the Hamburg 
uprising of 1923 which was to have sparked off a general 
strike and armed uprising throughout Germany with the aim 
of overthrowing the domination of monopoly bourgeoisie 
and setting up a government of workers and peasants for all 
Germany. But at a critical moment the left-wing Social- 
Democrats refused to support the Communists’ call for a 
general strike. The right-wing Social-Democrats remained 
solidly with the bourgeoisie. Because of this betrayal by the 
Social-Democratic leadership, which torpedoed unity of ac- 
tion by the proletariat, the uprising was defeated. 


Some Features of Lenin’s Personality 


This article was first published in 1926 in Izvestia, No. 18, 
on January 22 and in the journal Narodnyi Uchitel (Peo- 
ple's Teacher), No. 1. 


From an Address at a Trade Union 
Activists Meeting in Moscow 


Lunacharskv made this speech on February 4, 1924, in the 
Hall of Columns of the House of the Unions at a general 
meeting of members of trade union branches and factory 
trade union commissions, to commemorate Lenin. An abrid- 
ged version of the speech was first published in 1924 in the 
magazine Molodaya Gvardiya (Young Guard) Nos. 2 and 3. 
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16 The reference is to Krupskaya’s speech at the mourning 
session of the 2nd All-Russia Congress of Soviets held on 
January 26, 1924. The text of the speech was printed by 
Pravda on January 27 and again with a few additions on 
January 30, 1924 


Thumb-Nail Sketches 


The title of these reminiscences was the author’s own They 
were published in part on February 14, 1960 in Izvestia, 
No 28, and Literaturnaya Gazeta, No 49 In thus collection 
they are published from a type-written. copy, incorporating 
the author's corrections, which is in the possession of the 
Unpublished Manuscripts Fund of the CC CPSU Institute of 
Marxism Leninism 


17 In the spring of 1920 the artist Natan Isayevich Altman 
did a bust ot Lenin from Ше, working in Lenin’s Kremlin 
office 


18 Arthur Ransome—a British bourgeois writer, contribu- 
tor to several newspapers and magazines He spent several 
years in Russia as a correspondent for the Daily News and 
the Manchester Guardian In 1918 and 1922 he internewed 
Lenn He is the author of Six Weeks in Russia (1919), а 
Russian edition of this was published in 1924 


19 Bonch-Bruyevich Vladimir Dmitriyevich (1873-1935)—а 
professional revolutionary, histonan and hterary critic, and 
а Soviet state and party leader From 1917 to 1920 he was 
the chief of the managing department of the Council of 
People's Commissars 


Lenin, Scholar and Publicist 


Lunacharsky made this speech on January 24, 1924 at a 
general meeting of scientific workers at Moscow University 
commemorating Lenin It was published in the same year 
as a brochure 


20 In his comments оп Bukharin's book "The Economics 
of the Transition Period” against the phrase ‘Therefore 
the disintegration of the world capitalist system began with 
the weakest national economic systems, with the least devel- 
oped state capitalist organization”, Lenin wrote “Wrong 
with ‘medium-developed’ Without a certain Jevel of capital- 
ism nothing would have come of our efforts here" (The 
Lenin Collection, AI, p 397) 
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21 Lunacharsky alludes to Lenin’s articles and speeches 
in late 1922 and ın 1923 which were included ın Volume 45 
of the Complete Works of Lenin Eleventh Congress of the 
RCP(B), March 27-April 2, 1922, Five Years of the Rus- 
sian Revolution and the Prospects of the World Revolution, 
Speech at a Plenary Session of the Moscow Soviet, Novem- 
ber 20, 1922, Letter to the Congress, On Cooperation, Our 
Revolution, How We Should Reorganize the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection, Better Fewer but Better; and some 
others In these Lenin continues to elaborate the cardinal 
problems of socialist construction, and basic issues of the 
Soviet state’s foreign policy, of the world Workers and Com 
munist movements 


22 Lunacharsky refers to the text of the lith thesis of 
Marx's Theses on Feuerbach The philosophers have only 
interpreted the world in various ways, the point, however, 
13 to change it" (Marx and Engels Selected Works, Vol 1, 
p 15) 


23 Paviov Ivan Petrovich (1849 1936)—the outstanding 
Russian scientist who founded the materialistic teaching on 
the higher nervous activity He was a member and honorary 
member of many Russian and foreign academies, universities 
and scientific societies 


24 Timiryazev Kliment: Arkadyevich (1843 1920)—a pro 
minent naturalist апа Darwinian He was elected a member 
of the London Royal Societv was awarded honorary degrees 
of Doctor of Philosophy by the universities of Glasgow, 
Cambridge and Geneva, and was a corresponding member 
of the Edinburgh Botanical Society 


25 Lenin wrote five Letters from Afar Four of them were 
written during his stay in Switzerland in Zurich, the fifth 
was begun in Berne shortly before his departure for Rus 
sia Letters from Afar were of key significance for working 
out the basis of a new political line of the Bolshevik Party 
as they deeply analvzed questions which faced the working 
class and all working people in Russia immediately after 
the February revolution. questions of the motive forces of 
the revolution, the character and direction of the revolution, 
the question of state power, of war and peace, of the at 
titude to the bourgeois Provisional Government, the issue 
of the Soviets as a new form of а political organization 
of working people, the question of the transition from the 
bourgeois democratic phase to the socialist phase of the 
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revolution, and other questions. Letters from Afar formulated 
the basis of the programme and tactics which after his re- 
turn to Russia Lenin developed and gave reasons for in his 
April Theses, Letters on Tactics and other works. 


II 


Back in Geneva 


The article Back in Geneva was written by Lunacharsky 
during his stay in Geneva in November and December, 
1927, shortly before the opening of the Fourth Session of 
the League of Nations Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
on November 30, 1927. The article was first published on 
December 13, 1927, in Komsomolskaya Pravda, №. 284. 


26 Lenin was in Paris, Zürich and Berne from November 
19 to 25, 1904, to present a report on the situation within 
the Party. Lenin and Lunacharsky met in Paris on Novem- 
ber 19. 

27 Lunacharsky was exiled to Vologodskaya Gubernia 
from February 2, 1902, to May 15, 1904. 


28 Lunacharsky was in Geneva from December 1904 to 
1114-1905. 

29 Vperyod (Forward)—an underground Bolshevik weekly 
published in Geneva from December 22, 1904, to May, 1905. 
Eleven issues appeared. Lenin was the organizer, active con- 
tributor and editor-in-chief. The Third KSDLP Congress 
(April 12-27, 1905) decided to replace Vperyod with the news- 
paper Proletary (Proletarian) as the Party's central organ. 
Vperyod published over sixty articles and items written by 

enin. 

39 Olminsky Mikhail Stepanovich (1863-1933) —a veteran 
of the revolulionary movement, writer and historian. In 
1904 he emigrated to Switzerland where he worked on Bol- 
shevist newspapers together with Lenin. After the October 
Revolution he held several important state posts, including 
that of Chairman of the Society of Veteran-Bolsheviks. 


31 Menshevism —an opportunistic trend in Russian Social- 
Democracy. whieh emerged at the Second RSDLP Congress 
(1993). It uniled the opponents of Lenin's plan to form a 
genuinely revolutionary organization of the working class. 
"The Mensheviks," Lenin said, "are the worst enemies of 
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socialism, because they clothe themselves in a proletarian 
disguise, but the Mensheviks are a non-proletarian group 
In this group there is only an insignificant proletarian upper 
layer, while the group itself consists of petty intellectuals " 
(V I Lenin, Coll Works, Vol 29, p 181) 


32 SR s (Socialist Revolutionaries)—a petty-bourgeois par- 
ty formed in Russia at the beginning of the 20th century, 
which consisted of various Narodnik groups and circles 
SRs considered terroristic acts to be the basic means of 
struggle against tsarism Members of its ‘ Military Organiza- 
ton made several attempts on the lives of high ranking 
government officials They also advocated terror in the 
countryside (burning down of landlords’ mansions, seizure 
of property, etc ) 


33 Lepeshinsky Pantelermon Nikolayevich (1868 1944)—a 
participant in the Russian revolutionary movement He work 
ed together with Lunacharsky in the People’s Commuissanriat 
for Education after the October Revolution later he was 
Director of the Historical Museum and still later of the 
Museum of Revolution in Moscow His wife, Lepeshinskaya 
Olga Borisovna (1871 1963), was also a veteran of the Bol 
shevik Party After the October Revolution she worked as 
a teacher and researcher in biology 


34 Martev L (1873 1923)—pseudonym of Tsederbaum Yul: 
Osipovich, a Social Democrat, one of the Menshevik leaders, 
a permanent member of the central administrative bodies 
of the Mensheviks, and editor in chief of their press organs 


35 Dan (Gurvich) Fyodor Ilyich (1871 1947)—a leading 
Menshevik, a publicist 


36 January 9, 1905. On that day tsarist police fired on a 
peaceful demonstration of St Petersburg workers who went 
to the tsar’s residence—the Winter Palace—with a petition 
asking the tsar to improve the hfe of the people The events 
of the Bloodv Sunday” triggered off the revolution of 1905 
07 The high point of that revolution was the Armed Upns 
ing in Moscow in December 1905 


From Reminiscences of Lenin in 1905 
Under this general title were published three reminiscences 


of Lenin January 9 and Lenin’s Exile Abroad, Lenin as 
Editor, From Reminiscences of Lenin in 1905 
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37 The Third Congress of the RSDLP was held in London 
from April 12 to 27, 1905 It was ргераг‹а by the Bolshe 
viks and held under Lenin s leadership The Mensheviks hid 
refused to attend the Congress and held their own Con 
ference in Geneva The Congress discussed major issues of 
the developing revolution in Russi: the armed uprising the 
question of a provisional revolutionary government the at 
titude to the peasant movement and so on 


38 On March 13 1931, Lunacharsky delivered а lecture 
Lenin as Editor to students attending the Marxist Courses 
In 1960 an abridged text of the lecture was published in 
the book Lenin, Journalist and Editor under the title 1 enin 
as Editor’ The tull test of the orginal verbatim record 15 
in the possession of the CC CPSU Institute of Marxism- 
Leninism 


39 Orlovsky—psecudonym of Vorovshy, Vatsliv Vatsl wich— 
a professional revolutionary prominent Soviet diplomat, 
political writer and literary critic Vorovsky wrote for the 
newspaper Iskra (Spark), Vperyod (Forward), Proletary 
(Proletarian) and other Bolshevik publications From 1917 
to 1923 he was a plempotentiary representative of Soviet 
Russia in the Scandinavian countries and in Italy 


40 The reference 1s to the Nationwide Political Strike of 
October 1905 during which Russias proletariat formed So- 
viets of Workers Deputies, the worlds first mass proletarian 
political organizations 


41 In the summer of 1905 Lunacharsky left Switzerland 
for Italy (Viareggio Florence) 


42 Lenin returned to Petersburg from his exile abroad on 
November 8 1905 


43 The reference is to the Manifesto on Improving State 
Order issued by Tsar Nicholai И Frightened bv the rising 
tide of revolution the Tsar published a Manifesto on Octo- 
ber 17 1905, т which he promised civil Itberties and a 
legislative’ Duma 


44 Novaya Zhizm (New Lifc)--the first legal Bolshevik 
daily which came out from October 27 to December 3 
1905, in Petersburg Formally, the edrtor-pubiishes of the 
newspaper was the poet “Nikolai Minskv, a representative 
of the Symbolist decadent trend with Maria Andreveva as 
the publisher Maxim Gorky actively contributed to the 
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newspaper and supported it financially. When Lenin re- 
turned to Petersburg from exile abroad the newspaper was 
placed under his full editorial control. Thus Novaya Zhiza 
became the central organ of the RSDLP. It carried four- 
teen articles by Lenin. Other major contributors to the 
newspaper included М. S. Olminsky, У. У. Vorovsky, 
А. У. Lunacharsky and V. D. Bonch-Bruyevich. 


45 After the tsarist government banned Novaya Zhizn 
the Bolsheviks started. а new legal newspaper variously 
called Volna (Wave), Vperyod (Forward) and Echo, In 
July 1906 the legal Bolshevik newspaper was banned by the 
government. 

46 Liquidationism—an opportunistic trend in the RSDLP 
which emerged after the defcat of the revolution of 1905- 
07. Members of this movement denied the necessity to 
preserve an illegal. Social-Democratic Party in Russia and 
called for legal means of struggle, which, in the conditions 
of a counter-revolution, was tantamount to a rejection of 
active class struggle. 

47 The Fourth Unity Congress of the RSDLP was 
held in Stockholm from April 10 to 25, 1906. 


48 The reference is to the Russian troops who fought in 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-05. On September 27, 1905, 
Lenin wrole in his article "Days of Bloodshed in Moscow": 
"Judging by available information, the Manchurian army 
is in an extremely revolutionary temper, and the govern- 
ment is afraid to bring it back—yet it is impossible not to 
bring it back in view of the danger of new and even more 
serious uprisings.” (Collected Works, Vol. 9, p. 340). 


49 In 1905-06 a wave of peasant revolts rolled across Lat- 
via, Poland, the Ukraine and the Caucasus. These revolts 
resulted in the formation of the All-Russia Peasant Union 
in August 1905. Lenin wrote: "lt was a genuinely popu- 
lar, mass organization, sharing, of course, in а number of 
peasant prejudices, and susceptible to the petty-bourgeois 
illusions of the peasants (just like our Socialist- Revolution- 
aries); but it was undoubtedly a real organization of the 
masses, of 'men of the soil', unquestionably revolutionary 
at the bottom, capable of employing genuinely revolulion- 
ary methods of struggle." (Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 10, 
p. 258-59). : 

The armed uprising in Sevastopol occurred оп November 
11, 1905, and lasted five days. 
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The mutiny at Sveaborg Fortress near Helsinki occurred 
en the night of July 17/18, 1906 On July 20 ıt was put 
down 


50 Nachalo (Beginning)—the legal duly Menshevik paper 
appeared in Petersburg from November 13 to December 2 
1905 


51 Severni Golos (Northern Voice)—a legal daily news 
paper, the unified organ of the RSDLP, published under 
а Joint Bolshevik Menshevik editorial boird in Petersburg 
from December 6 1905 after the government's banning of 
Novava Zhizn and Nachalo After its third issue on De- 
cember 8, 1905, the paper was banned by the government 


Meetings with Lenin in Emigration 


These reminiscences were first published in 1919 in Luna 
charsky s book The Great Upheaval (The October Revolu- 
tion), Part 1. 


52 The International Socialist Congress in Stuttgart (VII 
Congress of the Second International) was held from Au 
gust 18 to 24 1907 The top item on the Congress's agenda 
wa* the struggle of the international working class and its 
parties against militarism and the war which the imperial 
ists of the world were openly preparing 

Iunacharsky was on the commission which drafted the 
resolution on The Relationships between Political Parties 
and Trade Unions" 


53 The Third Communist International (Comintern)—an in- 
ternational organization formed in 1919 by representatives of 
30 Communist and Workers’ Parties of the world a suc 
cessor to the First International. (the International. Working 
Mens Association) which was headed by Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels Comintern was active during the first 
stage of the implementation of radical social changes fol 
lowing the October Socialist Revolution of 1917 


54 The Forward group—an anti party group formed 
abroad in December 1909 on the initiative of A А Bogda 
nov and С A Alexinsky The group included Otzovists, 
Ultimatists and ‘God builders” (А А Bogdanov, G A Ale- 
xinskv А V Lunacharsky, М М Pokrovskv and others) 

The Otzovists held that in periods of reaction the party 
should confine itself to underground work only They ге- 
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fused to participate in the Duma, cooperative, trade union 
and other mass legal and semi legal organizations and they 
considered it essential to concentrate all party work within 
the framework of an underground organization One of the 
varieties of Otzovism was Ultimatism. 


The Ultimatists differed from the Otzovists only in form 
They wished to give the Social Democratic fraction ın the 
Duma an ultimatum that they should unconditionally obey 
the decisions of the Party’s Central Committee, or else 
all Social Democratic deputies should be recalled from the 
Duma 


The God-bullders preached the need for creating a new 
“socialist religion” in an attempt to reconcile Marxism with 
religion Lenin described God building as an ideology of 
the petty bourgeois fellow travellers of the revolution who 
became desperate and weary” 


Lenin sharply criticized the activities of the Forward 
group At the end of 1913 the group virtually disintegrated 
and it ceased to exist after the February revolution of 
1917 In 1912 he wrote ‘This group has never exerted 
any perceptible influence, and it led some sort of an exist- 
ence only by pursuing a policy of compromise with various 
impotent groups abroad which had lost all contact with 
Russia " (Lenin, Collected Works, Vol 17, p 541) 


While waging uncompromising ideological struggle against 
the Forward group Lenin at the same time tried to open the 
eyes of those of its members who had gone astray and 
to bring them back into the party's fold Lenin did much 
to preserve for ihe party such a gifted and useful worker 
as Lunacharsky who later entirely justified. Lenin’s hopes 
Lunacharsky, М N Lyadov, M М Pokrovsky, along with 
many other Bolsheviks who joined the Forward group, 
eventually returned to the party and subsequently were 
honest and productive workers in its cause 


Lunacharsky himself, recalling his delusions of those 
years, wrote ‘I also suffered from the mythological’ 
malaise and was also hoping not so much to find as by 
collective efforts to build some sort of attractive and like- 
able God But my great teacher Lenin and the great party 
to which Í belong very quickly cured me of these intel 
lectualist attempts to pour dirty water mto the crystal clear 
spring of scientific dialectical and materialistic atheism ” 
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The Overthrow of the Ашосгасу 


These reminiscences were first published on March 11, 1927, 
in Nasha Gazeta (Our Newspaper), Vechernyi Kiev (Evening 
Kiev) and in the magazine Krasnaya Panorama (Red Pa- 
norama), №. 11. Later they were published as part of a 
collection entitled Recollections and Impressions, Moscow 
1968, pp. 141-143. 


55 The next group of Russian socialist emigrés, including 
Lunacharsky, arrived in Petrograd on May 9, 1917. 


Lenin’s Arrival to Petrograd 


This was first published on April 16, 1926, in the Red 
Newspaper, No. 87. 


56 The reference is to the February Bourgeois-Democrat- 
ic Revolution of 1917. 


57 As soon as Lenin learned from Swiss newspapers 
about the revolution in Petrograd, he immediately began 
looking for a way to leave Switzerland for Russia. One of 
his plans for returning to Russia provided for free passage 
through Germany. Negotiations with the German Ambassa- 
dor to Switzerland for a free passage for Russian political 
emigrés through Germany were initiated by the Swiss So- 
cial-Democrat, Federal Councillor Robert Grimm, but Бе- 
cause of his refusal on March 19 to conduct further talks 
on the return of political emigrés pending the Provisional 
Government's sanction, another Swiss Social-Democrat, 
Fritz Platten, the Left-wing secretary of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party of Switzerland who had attended the Zimmer- 
wald Conference, was entrusted with bringing the negotia- 
tions to a conclusion. The departure began on March 27. 
On March 31 Lenin together with a group of other Rus- 
sian emigrés arrived in Stockholm and the following day 
left for Russia via Finland. A month later the second group 
of Russian emigrés followed the same route via Germany. 


Smolny on the Great Night 


The article was first published on November 7, 1918, in 
the magazine Plamya (Flame), No. 27. 


58 The Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Work- 
ers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies was held on October 25 and 
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26 (November 7 and 8 New Style) 1917, in Petrograd The 
Congress opened at 1040 pm оп October 25 Lenin did 
not attend the first session as he was busy directing the 
armed uprising (when Red Guard units, sailors and the 
revolutionary part of the Petrograd garrison were storming 
the Winter Palace, the seat of the Provisional Government) 
At 4 ат on October 26 the Congress delegates heard the 
announcement that the Winter Palace had been taken and the 
Provisional Government arrested The Congress adopted 
Lenin’s Appeal To Workers, Peasants and Soldiers in 
which the takeover of power by the Soviets of Workers’ 
Peasants’ and Soldiers’ Deputies was proclaimed оп behalf 
of the Bolshevik friction Lunacharsky reid out the Ap 
peal 

The Second Session of the Congress opened at 9 pm on 
October 26 Lenin made a speech on peace and land 
The Congress approved Lenin's historic decrees on Peace 
and Tand and formed the Soviet of People’s Commis 
sars, the first Soviet Government headed by Lenin 


From My Wartime Recollections 


These were first published on February 23, 1928 in the 
Red Newspaper, No 53 («vemng edition), and in the news 
paper Red Star, No 46 


59 Civil War (1918 20)—an armed struggle waged by the 
workers and peasants of Russia against the forces of inter 
nal counter revolution and the foreign interventionists who 
backed these forces 


60 Denikin Anton Ivanovich (1872 1947)—a tsarist gene- 
ral During the period which Lunacharsky here describes, 
he was Commander in Chief of the White Guards in the 
South of Russia On the territory temporarily occupied. by 
his troops, a cruel dictatorship of landlords and big bour 
geome was set up 


Lenin at the Council of People'« Com- 
missars 
These reminiscences were first published in the Red News 
paper, No 17, and in the newspiper Evening Moscow on 
January 21, 1927 
How We Took Over the Ministry for 
Publie Education 
This was first published during the celebrations of the 
Tenth Anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolu 
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поп by Evening. Moscow on November 5 1927 И wis 
later горе Ис Hy reprinted. under the ttle How We Took 
Over the Ministry for Public Education 


Farewell 


This was first published in 1971 ım thc. book. Literiry 
Heritage Vol 80 V I Lenin and A У lunacharsky Cor 
rcspondence Reports Documents’ under the title From Un- 
published Reminiscences of У 1 Lenin 


61 Mayakovsky Vladimir Viidimirovich (1893 1930)—an 
outst indang Soviet. poct  Lunachirskhy сеа his poem 
Fine! in Oktober. Revolution cast in bronze" In 1924 
Mivikovsky wrote the poem Vladimir llyich Lenin 


62 The reference is to the HIth All-Russia Congress of 
Sovicts held т Moscow from January 19 to 29 1924, and 
to the 2nd Congress of Soviets of the USSR held in Moscow 
between January 26 and February 2, 1924 


63 Appirently Lunacharsky refers to the International 
Peasant Conference held between October 10 and October 
J» 1923 in the Andrevevskv Hall of the Moscow hremlin 
The conference wis attended by Soviet peasant delegates 
nd thar counterparts from foreign organizations who had 
irrived in Moscow tor the Agricultural Fair. which opened 
in Moscow on August 19 1923 


64 Despite his Ш health Lenin wis closely following 
€verts at home and abroad Erupskaya regularly read 
newspipers to him Lenin was following the course of the 
discussion Trotsky and his supporters forced on the party 
In the autumn of 1923 


III 


Lenin’s Behests and Aesthetle Educa- 
tion 


Lunacharsky made a speech on this subject to the students 
of 1 Junior music college during the period of nationwide 
mourning for Lenin It was first published in the book 
Lenin and Education, Moscow, 1924 
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65 The reference is to Lenin’s speech at the 3rd Al. 
Russia Congress of the Russian YCL on October 2, 1920, 


entitled The Tasks of the Youth Leagues (Lenin, Collected 
Works, Vol. 31, pp. 283-99). 


Lenin and the Younger Generation 


Lunacharsky delivered a lecture on the subject to the stu- 
dents of the Sverdlov Communist University in Moscow, 
on January 25, 1924. This report was one of the first direct 
responses Lunacharsky made to the death of Lenin. The 
text was first published in 1924 in Lunacharsky's brochure 
Lenin (Moscow, Krasnaya Nov Publishers). 


66 After the victory of the Great October Revolution 
Lenin in his speeches and articles repeatedly advanced the 
question of liquidation of illiteracy in the shortest period 
of time. Elaborating Draft Programme of the Russian Com- 
munist Party (Bolshevik) he outlined the Section of the 
Programme Dealing with Education. 


On December 26, 1919, the Soviet of People’s Commissars 
issued The Decree on Liquidation of Illiteracy in the 
RSFSR, and on July 19, 1920, an All-Russia Extraordinary 
Commission on Liquidation of Illiteracy was set up by a 
SPC’s decree. 


On January 29, 1924, Lunacharsky in his report on liqui- 
dation of illiteracy to the 11th All-Russia Congress of So- 
viets said: “The Second Congress on Liquidation of Illiteracy 
adopted a decision to liquidate illiteracy in the country 


among the age group from 18 to 35 by the 10th anniversary 
of the October Revolution.” 


There is no literary expression by Lenin quoted by Lu- 
nacharsky. 


67 Evidently, Lunacharsky meant here the hardest eco- 
nomic situation in the country when it was short of money 
even for paying wages to workers. 


The Most Cherished Name in World 
Science 


First Published іп the newspaper Vechernaya Moskva 
(Evening Moscow) on 21 January 1931. 
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The Bicentennial of the Soviet Acade- 
my of Sciences 


Under this title the article was published in the magazine 
Novy Mir, №. 10, 1925. The journal Narodnoye Prosve- 
shcheniye, No. 9, 1925, published it under the title “On the 
Jubilee of the Academy of Sciences”. 

The article was also included in the book by Lunachar- 
sky A. V., Recollections and Impressions, Moscow, 1968. 


Lenin and the Arts 


These reminiscences were first published in 1924 in the 
journal Artist and Spectator, Nos. 2 and 3. 


68 The reference is to a series of richly illustrated mo- 
nographs on individual artists published in Germany from 
1895 by the German artist and art critic Hermann Knack- 
fuss. 


69 Radishchev Alexander Nikolayevich (1749-1802) —Rus- 
sian writer, philosopher and revolutionary. In his famous 
A Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow he described the 
complete lawlessness in the country and the lack of rights 
of the people and showed the source of this evil—autocracy 
and serfdom. As soon as the book was published Radi- 
shchev was arrested and sentenced to death, but the death 
sentence was commuted for exile in Siberia. Radishchev 
spent ten years in exile. 


70 Shevchenko Taras Grigoryevich (1814-61) —ап Ukrain- 
ian poet, artist and revolutionary democrat. In his literary 
works he called on the people to wage a struggle for lib- 
eration and to revenge themselves on the oppressors who 
deprived them of their dignity as human beings. In 1847 
he was arrested and sentenced to exile, because his literary 
works were, as was said in the sentence, “most outrageous", 
Emperor Nikolai I added the following to the sentence: "To 
be placed under strictest surveillance and not allowed to 
write or paint." Shevchenko spent ten years in exile. 


n Dobrolyubov Nikolai Alexandrovich (1836-61)—a pro- 
minent Russian literary critic and publicist, a revolutionary 
democrat and one of the ideologists of a peasant revolu- 
tion in Russia. Кай Marx compared Dobrolyubov аз a 
writer to Lessing and Diderot. 
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72 Herzen Alexander Ivanovicn (1812 70)—an outst inding 
Russian revolutionary, philosopher and writer Lemn wrote 
“In the feudal Russia of the forties of the mneteenth cen 
tury, he (Herzen—Ed) rose to a height which placed him 
on а level with the greatest thinkers of his time” (Coll 
Works, Vol 18, pp 25 26) 

73 Perovskaya Sofia Lvovna. (1853 RIY Zhelyrhar’s we 
a member of the Executive Committee of Peoples Will 
She Was exécuted together with the other participints in 
the plot to assassin ite. Alexander II 

74 On February 25 1921 Lenin together with Krupsk iya 
paid а visit to the Vkfiutemas hostel (the Higher Artistic- 
Techpical Workshops) Where the daugfiter of the fate 
Iness^ Armand, а prom,fent figure in the ;nlernition l Com 
munist movement, was Ying at the time 

7% In those years Lemn saw in the Moscow Art Theatre 
Even a Wise Man Stumbles, Uncle Vanya, The Lower 
Depths and the two productions The Flood ind The 
Cricket оп the Hearth by the First Stdio of the Art 
Theatre 

76 The reference ıs tO the letter of the RCP(B) Central 
Committee On the Proletkults published оп December 1920, 
in Реаода, No 270 

AT Bealetkaslt— the UNAN. of. Санага and УАЗ Or- 
ganizations—formed in September 1917 44 ^n independent 
workers’ organization It was headed by А А Bogdanov 
and after the October Revolution continued to function 18 
an org 1012 iion. set in opposition to the state The Proletkult 
members virtually demid the value of the cultural heritage 
of the past, sought to fence themseives off from the tasks of 
mass Cultural and educational work апд instead, in isola- 
tion from hfe, to develop in а test tube, as Ц were, a dis 
Хуу Аз ë pukania viu” Че "wes dk a ‘Hompgenevas 
organization Apart from the bourgeois intellectuals who 
headed many of its branches there were also many young 
people with working class backgrounds who genuinely tried 
to help the Soviet government cíForts to bwld q new culture 
Proletkult wis it ats zenith in 1919 In the earlv 1920s at 
went имо decline and ceased to exist in 1932 


* 8 s 


Art спе G Boltyansky asked А У Lunacharshy to tell 
him about his conversation with Lenin ов the cinema The 
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text of this conversation was first published in 1925 т 
С Boltyinskys book Lenin and the Cinema, Мочом- 
Leningrad, 1925, pp 16 17 

78 Apparently Lunacharsky refers to Directives on the 
Film Industry, which Lenin dictated on January 17, 1922 


The Centenary of the Alexandrinsky 
rheatre 


An abridged version of this article was first published in 
1932 in the journal The Worker and the Theatre, Nos 25 
and 26 The same year the article was published in full as 
an introduction to the book k Derzhavin Гле Alerandrin- 
shy Stage Ега (1832 1932) Leningrad, Goshtizdit 1932 The 
book marks the centenary of the Alexandrinsky Theatre 
(now the Pushkin State Academic Drama Theatre) 


Culture in Our Country and Culture 
in the West 


This article was first published on January 17, 1929 in the 
newspaper /:рена, No 14 
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